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Exciting Debate on the Railroad Bill—Ex-Senator,Chaadler’s Report to 
Mr. Tillman Pronounced False by ithe President—The Opening of the 
Duma—The Couscll-of the Empige—T utkey Yields to England 
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Is “The Jungle” ‘Teee.. 2+. . «+ + UPTON SINCLAIR 
[iiinieh Setgteniinaah Seabank, + « «n+ «HUGO de VRIES 
| French’s Groups of The Four Continents. . . 
The Poets’ Trade. Union . ., .. . +. ANDREW LANG 
Parliament in Its Easter Holidays . . . -JUSTIN McCARTHY 
From’Portsmovth to Algeciras ._. . SALVATORE ‘CORTESI 
Spting Days of the Year (Poem) .. . . SUE E: HOWARD 
’ The First Municipal Street Railway . . ... A.M. PARKER 
The Norwegian National Anthem (Poem) . . PASTOR. FELIX 
How the Earthquake Felt. . .. =. . . EDWIN G, SHOUP 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Railway Rate Bill Lady Baltimore 
The Birth of a Free Nation Palestine Exploration 
Will Education Do It ‘- Wesley.and Booth 
Carl Schurz Pam Decides 
Prosecutions for Heresy My Little Boy 
Our Protectorate in Panama _ Poultry Farming 
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All the Elements 
of Perfection are 


ODORLESS—-IMPERYIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an im- 
perfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fibre, with- 
out acids, chemicals or ingred and recommended 
by physicians and chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities 





All Styles and Sizes 
Send for MWlustrated Circular. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., - Middletown, Conn. 





Established 1860 
"450 "Varieties 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 




















The Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman slee ng cars from New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls via the 


A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning. 

For a y of “The Adirondack Moun- 
tains and How to Reach Them,” which is 
No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ 
“ Pour-Track Series,” containing a fine map 
of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard 
to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a 
two-cent stamp to H. Daniels, Man- 
ager General Advertising Department, 

oom 38, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
WEW YORK CHICABO 

















As Supplied to Many High Schools 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest et size to the largest 
Equatorial. on application. 





























Perhaps you have forgotten how good the good books are. ‘What a sense of security,” says 
Lowell, “in an old book which Time has criticised for us.” 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


contains already 50 of the world’s best books; the books which generation after generation of read- _ 
ers — to give up. Additions to the list are made at the rate of a hundred volumes a year; or 
two a week. 

Everyman’s is not a “set of books’ which you must buy entire or do without; nor is it an at- 
tempt to choose arbitrarily a “hundred best books.” It is a long and growing list of standard works 
in uniform dress from which you may select just what you want—one book at a time or as many 
as you please. 

The title of Everyman’s was suggested by the old Morality play of Everyman, in which Knowledge 
says - Everyman: “Everyman, r will go with thee and be thy guide; in thy most need to go by 
thy side.” 

Everyman’s Library is edited by Prof. Ernest Rhys, and the separate volumes have introductions 
Py such famous writers as Lord Avebury, Canon Barnett, Canon Beeching, Hilaire Belloc, G 
‘Thesterton, T. Watts-Dunton, Dr. Garnett, Andrew Lang, Sir Oliver Lodge, A. C. Swinburne, Prof. 
Saintsbury, and others. The text is unabridged and unexpurgated.. A list of each author’s works, 
with date of first publication, follows the introduction to each volume. 

The Library is furnished in two styles of binding, cloth and leather. In the cloth binding each 
section has its characteristic color so selected that the various colors harmonize agreeably on the 
shelves. The paste-grain leather binding is in a rich crimson. 


Cloth, 50 cents. Leather, $1.00. 


LIST OF VOLUMES NOW READY 


Biography : Fiction 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 vols. Lytton’s Harold. 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon. Scott's Ivanhoe. oe 
. . Edgar’s Cressy and Poictiers. 
Children s Lytton’s Last of the Barons. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. anning’s Sir Thomas More. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tan- | Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
glewood Tales. Austen’s (Jane) Sense and Sensibil- 
Kingston’s Peter the Whaler. ity. Pride and Prejudice. Mans- 
Kingston’s The Three Midshipmen. field Park. Emma Northanger 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Abbey and Persuasion. 


Philosophy and Theology 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons. 3 vols. 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer. 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 


Poetry and Drama 
Browning’s (R.) Poems. 2 vols. 


Golden Book of Coleridge. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 








Classical 

Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 

Essays and Belles Lettres 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
Emerson’s Essays. 
Froude’s Essays 

History. 

Lamb’s Cicays of Elia. 


in Literature and 





Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. 

Eliot’s Adam Bede. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Ravenshoe. 

Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers. 


stigtors: a 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 2 vols. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 3 
vols. 





Romance 
Le Morte d’Arthur. 2 vols. 


Science 


Huxley’s Essays. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 


Travel 
Borrow’s Wild Tales. 
Speke’s Source of the Nile. 


Send 50 cents for specimen volume in cloth binding. If unsatisfactory return and money will be 


refunded. With it you will receive free of charge a copy of “Old Books and New,” containing 


wise and witty sayings gathered from many sources about books and reading. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., - © 35 West 23d Street, New York 
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IN EW BOOKS 





390 pp., 12mo, c.oth, $1.50, carriage 15c. 


250 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50, carriage 11c. 


885 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1 50, carriage 13c. 


580 pp., 8vo, cloth, $4.00, carriage 22c. 


4 volumes. 


THE SILVER AGE OF THE GREEK WORLD By JOHN P. MAHAFFY 
pp , smail 8vo, cloth, $3.00, carriage extra. 


HEBREW LIFE AND THOUGHT By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF ALFRED TENNYSON AS RELATED 
TO HIS TIME By WILLIAM Cc. GORDON 


THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF NATURALIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


ANCIENT RECORDS OF EGYPT By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
Before July 1, $12 00 per set. 
Carriage 20 cents additional for each volume 
RUSSIAN READER By SAMUELN. HARPER 
400 pp., 8vo, cloth, postpaid $3 00, carriage 20c. 


(After July 1, $15.00 per set). 








Address Dept. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











EDUCATION 


WHEATON. SEMINARY 


ou oy" — 
Rev. SaMuEL V. OoLe, A.M 
72nd year begins Sept. 19th, ts08. Tadewea valle 

Certiticates to college. Advanced courses for hig! Seiwa gece 
ates and others. Artand music. Experienced teachers. ‘ative 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
structor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 mi es of Boston. For Oata- 
logue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9g to 13. 

Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 

Careful preparation for College and University. 
Fall Term, September 26th. 

Rev. James C. Macxenziz, Ph.D., Director. 
Wyatt W. Ranpatt, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson. 








Emma Willard School for Girls. 


(Bectonsty Troy Female Semina 
ellesley, Vassar, Smith, and ee and Cornell 
University. General and Special Music and Art 
Schools. Fire-proof buildings. Gatet-deee games. For cir- 
culars address 

MISS ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


specie. “tins fo “Art, lloouto es. College-Preparatory works work a 


Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 


nee. Certificate admits to 
— 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ALBANY ee comers AGENCY 


Sete teekonctn in pe Bh 


SCHERMEREON TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 East 14th | al New York City 

Joun ©. ROCKWELL, Proprie 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

















ROCK RIDGE S SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. jhop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous mo wal lite. 7 new io 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific schoo! 
business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


WABAN SCHOOL iors winan, iciss 


A superior schoo! ; individual mstruction ; physical i manual 
training ; athletic director. J. H. Puuissosy, A. M. Prin. 











KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive Tours. Booklet Free. 
385 CUMBERLAND ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


ta glance acocom- 
| ata! eben oF weg By wd pny wir nny min 
“If you travel, If you on to travel, 

If you hope to travel, If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be giad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What You See 
From This Car 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


e Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 


Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted. and 
“UP ventilated—all the latest books 
5 AY m and papers—News of the World 
ONG bulletined twice daily, and in 
rps extras when warranted. 
MBS FASE aw For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. > 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE | VACATION IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y. 


Broadway and 33d Street on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 
New York City in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 
milk, no malaria or- mosquitos, and within Three ours’ 


Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended 

HOTEL ST DENIS by oe rage ee send 9 cents for postage to the under- 
° sign , or call and get free at offices below the SUPERB.- 

LY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” of 


135 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 
Broadway and lith Street an Boarding ouses, with their location, rates of board, 
New York City 





facilities, attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 


way, N: Y. 
in NEW YORK—141, 425, 1354, 1789 Broadway, 45 
Nassau street, 19 Park place, 287 Fourth avenue, 24 
Columbus avenue, 2798 Third avenue, 105 West 125t 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. street, 182 Fifth avenue. Ticket offices, Franklin and 
West Forty-second street ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN—4 Court street, 479 Nostrand avenue, 


corner Macon street; 390 Broadway agle Office. 
HOTEL BRI ap On May 26th, 27th, _ and 29th Excursion tickets 








ravel, at reduced rates will sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 
o know qroanes. 56 a ——. 4 Court street, pe 
TI eehawken an erry offices, giving an opportunity o 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSE S personally selecting a summer home and also enjoying a 


day’s fishing in this delightful <a. Tickets d re 
turning May Fhe .S ANDERSON, 
rafic Manager, 56 Beaver Street, N. Y. 





EUROQPEAN-and AMERICAN PLANS 
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THE WALPOLE INN, “8'33'* 
OPENS MAY 25th, 1905. 
Circular with photographs on application. CopLEY AMORY, Prop. 
Mrs. M. F. Hrrowines, Manager. 


Idylease Inn Nivjenssy 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Lot us send you our DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


MANSION HovusHT 
MONTICELLO, N. Y- 
(SULLIVAN COUNTY.) 

Under entirely new management; conveniently situated. 
all modern improvements; large, airy rooms. Rates $12 

to $15 per week. Open all year. 
WM. E. F. BEHRENS, Prop. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 

An ideal resort among the hills of Orange County; 
only 49 miles from New York; 800 feet elevation; new 
modern house, suites with bath; beautiful lake, fishing, 
boating, driving, music, steam heat; fine train service, 
low fares; booklet. W.M. HAIGHT, Monroe, N. Y. 


THE SIPPEWISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


New, modern, first-class hotel; rooms le or en suite; 
private baths, electric lights, telephone, steam heat, golf 
course, tennis, bowling, orchestra; excellent bathing, boat- 
ing, sailing, fishing; beautiful walks through the woods 
and by the sea; macadamized State road m Boston for 
automobiles; two hours from South Station, Boston. 

Address, until June 25th, ©. G. FRANCIS, Manager, 
Abbotsfo 
date, The 














The 
186 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. r that 
Sippewissett. 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 


At Jefferson, New Hampshire, in the 
White Mountains, will open for the 
Summer Season on June 28, 1906. 

A. J. MURPHY, Manager. 





Also LAUREL HOUSE, Lakewood, N. J. 


OCTOBER TO JUNE 


The Avon Springs 
SANITARIUM 


Beautifully situated at 
AVON, N. Y. 
Overlooking miles of the historic Genesee Valley, offers 


AN IDEAL PLACE 


to those seeking health and pleasure. Avon water has 
been used for over a century for relieving bad cases 
of Rheumatism and Eczema, in which diseases it has 
no peer among the medicinal waters of America. 

Excellent.cuisine. Bright and comfortable rooms. Rates 
reasonable. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR MAY 


Pleasant accommodations for the ‘traveling public. 
Write for terms. 


DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Mgr., Avon, N. Y. 











READING NOTICES 
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tires. is booklet also contains a revised: price list of 
the Kelly Springfield Rubber Tires and also a price list 
for re-rubbering old channel rims. It can be obtained by 
addressing the Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 40 
Wall Street, New York. 


AUTOMATIC FiRE ESCAPE. : 

Country houses are generally built of quick burning 
material and an adequate fire escape is more necessary 
than in the city. The Parker-Bruen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., have put on the market an ideal, strong steel 
Automatie Fire Escape, each section of which is tested up 
to two thousand pounds. For booklet address, The 
Packer-Bruen Manufacturing Company, Inc., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


A REMEDY FOR WAKEFULNESS 


“Blessings on him who invented sleep.” So said Sancho 
Panza. Had he lived in our day he might also have 
invoked blessings on the inventor of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Physicians have found this peerless prepara- 
tion invaluable in bringing healthful and natural sleep 
to the nervous and overworked sufferer from insomnia. 
It is also useful where restlessness or sleeplessness is 
caused by indigestion. In such cases an ordinary dose 
taken just before retiring will be found to produce a 
most beneficial effect. ; 





$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 

For strictly first-class tickets, account National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at San Francisco. Tickets on 
sale June 25th to July 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Line. 

These tickets good on the N. E. A. Special Trains and 
on regular fast through trains to San Francisco and Los 
A All agents sell tickets via this line. 

or itineraries of special trains, siqagina, car reserva- 
tions and full particulars address . B._ Kniskern, 
P. aa Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Chicago, III. 





MAINE’S LAKES AND PONDS AL- 
MOST FREE FROM ICE. 
Fishing Season Now On in Earnest. 

May sth the ice left Grand Lake! At the first move- 
ment, an army of sportsmen congregated about the shores, 
waiting to try their luck at altonian Sport; while a 
week before, on April 25th, Lake Maranacook announced 
her opening. As early as April 18th the ice had cleared 
in the big bay of Sebago Lake, and early salmon fishing 
commenced at Sandy Beach at the mouth of the Songo 
River. Indications point to an early departure in the 
jen gh and Moosehead sportsmen are echoing the 
song “Not yet, but soon.” In New Hampshire, Sunapee 
and Winnepesaukee have been furnishing gala sport for 
almost a month, and the numerous trout brooks and 
streams throughout New England are being whipped and 
whipped again by enthusiastic sportsmen. The season has 
commenced; the big catches will ,be heralded with the 
advent of a little warmer weather, when the sport will 
be on in full. No fisherman wants to let a year a by 
without.at least one try at the sport of angling. The Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad furnishes the information; how to 
go; what to do; and where to get them; all combined in 
the “Fish and Game Country,” a beautiful - illustrated 
booklet of 60 pages enclosed in a delightfully colored 
cover. An accompanying booklet, giving in condensed 
form the Fish and Game Laws, corrected up to date, of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Quebec, is 
also issued by this railroad. These two booklets will be 
mailed for a tw0-cent stamp to any address by the Boston 
& Maine, Passenger Department, Boston, Mass.—Adv. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 
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Our mails are so crowded with the verses 
sent by our friends that, we confess it with 
shame, the poetical editor sometimes allows 
their contributions to accumulate for a few 
days, when the drawer will overflow. It 
was on such an occasion that one such poet 
of more than village fame accepted our 
apology for delay with the accompanying 
drawing scratched on the sheet, and with 
Tudor Jenks’s initials under it. 

Poetry was the first, as it will be the last, 
and always the highest, form of literary 
composition. THE INDEPENDENT has al- 
ways honored it. Scarce a name in the list 
of famous American and British poets con- 
temporary with the fifty-eight years of its 
histoty has failed to appear as contributing 
to its columns. From England Tennyson, 
both the Brownings, Swinburne, Arnold, 
Lang, Dobson, Thompson and the present 
Laureate have many times given distinction 
to our pages. 

But it is the American poets that have 
found their home especially in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. In its early days, in the fifties 
and sixties, Bryant, and Longfellow, and 
Lowell, and Whittier, and Holmes, and, 
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scarcely later, Stoddard and Bret Harte, 
formed a galaxy not soon to be equaled. 

With these might be mentioned not a few 
of the poets of the next rank who were their 
contemporaries, both men and women. Such 
were Alice and Phoebe Cary, Mary Clem- 
mer, Paul H. Hayne, Miss Proctor, Thomas 
Dunn English, Julia Ward Howe, Maurice 
Thompson, J. T. Trowbridge, and a host of 
others that might be mentioned. But we 
must give special honor to one who, coming 
into fame after the Civil War, in which he 
was a boy soldier in the Rebel Gray, and 
dying almost before he had reached his 
prime, deserves to rank with the very best 
of his predecessors—Sydney Lanier. Some 
of his choicest poems first appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, and made its issues distin- 
guished. 

Of the American writers mentioned 
above, only Mr. Stedman, Mr. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Howe and Miss Proctor are still liv- 
ing. But they are succeeded by a multitude 
of twangers of the lyre, the best of whom 
write for THE INDEPENDENT. Will any of 
them, like David’s heroes, approach the 
rank of “the first three” ? 
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Protection from 


FIRE 


New Model Automatic 


Fire Escape 





FIRM, strong steel 

ladder, upon which 
two persons may descend 
abreast at one time. If 
necessary, fifteen persons 
may use it at once, as 
each section is tested up 
to 2,000 pounds weight. 
For small houses of two, 
three or four stories, it 
is indispensable. 


Constructed o twoorthree- 


strands of steel wire in the 
strongest, simplest manner, 
it affords a rigidity and sense 
of security when in use that 
has hitherto been unknown 
to portable fire escapes. 


The New Model Automatic Fire 
Escape is unbreakable, unburnable 
and will never wear out. 


Price $15.00 


Send for Catalog illus- 
trating Models A, B, C. 


THE 


PARKER-BRUEN 
MFG. CO., Inc. 


New York Office 


1133 Broadway 


Ladder under windowsill 
when not in use. 


T#EBRAIN WORKERS 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental an Fey labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If ‘ will send small bottle, 
emi om testo otag cca RUMPORD Cuzmican 
orks, P 














Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. 





SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


_ that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


ad In the closing days 
pete Poort ™ of the long debate 

upon the Railroad 
Rate bill, disclosures and charges of a 
sensational character have been made. 
The acceptance by the Republicans of 
what is called the Allison amendment, 
with the President’s approval, appears to 
have assured the passage of the bill by 
Republican votes and without Demo- 
cratic aid. As early as on the 8th this 
amendment was accepted by nearly all 
of the Republican members. Holding 
that it would permit that broad review 
by the courts which they and a minority 
of the Republicans had opposed, the 
Democrats asserted that the President 
had changed his attitude and deserted 
them. On the 11th the Allison amend- 
ment was brought before the Senate, and 
much bitterness was exhibited in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Bailey’s amendment, for- 
bidding the courts to suspend an order 
of the Commission by temporary in- 
junction, pending judicial review, .was 
rejected by a vote of 54 to 23, with sim- 
ilar propositions from Mr. Culberson and 
Mr. Bacon. In defending his amend- 
ment, Mr. Bailey criticised the Presi- 
dent, saying the latter had compromised 
and committed his friends, having sur- 
rendered either because he was weary of 
conflict or in order that party harmony 
might be preserved. Mr. Rayner, in 
support of an amendment limiting the 
scope of a review by the courts (which 
was afterward rejected, 55 to 24), said 
that the President could not see a trap 
without fooling with it, and was now 
hopelessly caught in one. He declared 
that the Allison amendment was a “cow- 
ardly subterfuge,” and he congratulated 
the railroad presidents upon their vic- 


tory. Mr. Allison asserted that his 
amendment imposed the _ restrictions 
which Mr. Rayner desired. To this Mr. 
Bailey responded that the broadest possi- 
ble review was permitted by the amend- 
ment; it was satisfactory to Mr. Allison 
and Mr. Aldrich, both of whom had con- 
tended for unlimited review. “Mr. Ald- 
rich,” he added, “always knows when he 
is getting what he wants.” On the fol- 
lowing day, the 12th, the Allison amend- 
ment was adopted after a remarkable dis- 
cussion. Mr. Carter defended the Presi- 
dent in a partisan speech, parts of which 
excited the resentment of ‘Mr. Bailey, 
who in his reply reviewed the Presi- 
dent’s record concerning railroad legis- 
lation, striving to make it appear that the 
latter had surrendered in this matter and. 
also with respect to tariff revision. “Let 
us have no more talk in the Senate and 
in the country,” said he, “about this ‘iron 
man.’ He is clay, and very common clay 
at that.” Mr. Tillman read a long writ- 
ten statement, purporting to be an exact 
record of negotiations carried on by the 
President with himself and other Demo- . 
cratic Senators thru the agency of ex- 
Senator William E. Chandler and Attor- 
ney-General Moody. 


& 


The purpose of these 
negotiations, it was al- 
leged, had been to se- 
cure a majority (composed of nearly all 
the Democrats and about half of the 
. Republicans) for the passage of the bill 
with provisions carefully restricting the 


A Falsehood, the 
President Says 


action of the courts. Mr. Tillman’s rec- 
ord began on March 31st, when the 
President, he said, sent for Mr. Chandler 
and told him he desired to get into com- 
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munication with Mr. Tillman and Mr. 
Bailey. Mr. Tillman read the following 
as a part of the record: 

“Mr. Chandler said the President had stated 
that he had come to a complete disagreement 
with the Senatorial lawyers who were trying 
to defeat or injure the bill by ingenious ton 
stitutional arguments, naming Senator Knox, 
in addition to Senators Spooner and Foraker; 
that the President stated carefully and delib- 
erately the basis upon which he thought there 
could be co-operation, namely, an amendment 
expressly granting a court review, but limit- 
ing it to two points—first, an inquiry whether 
the Commission had acted beyond its author- 
ity, and, second, whether it had violated the 
Constitutional rights of the carrier. Mr. 
Chandler stated that the President repeated 
that he had reached a final decision that the 
right to review should be thus limited; that 
thus far he would go and no further; that the 
decision would be unalterable.” 

It appeared afterward that these were 
substantially the words of a report writ- 
ten by Mr. Chandler himself. Mr. Till- 
man went on to say that for some time 
thereafter he conferred with Mr. Chand- 
ler every day, and then in company with 
Mr. Bailey conferred with Mr. Moody, 
who was in accord with them and who 
prepared a memorandum of the desired 
amendment. The two Senators after- 
ward reported to him that they had se- 
cured 26 Democratic votes for it, and 
that only 20 Republican votes were need- 
ed. This was the situation when they 
heard, on May 4th, that the President 
had sent for 36 newspaper correspond- 
ents, announced to them his hearty ap- 
proval of the Allison amendment, and 
assured them that in this amendment he 
was getting all he desired. “We had 
won our fight,” said Mr. Tillman, who 
added that Mr. Allison had assured him 
that 22 Republicans would vote for the 
proposed restrictions. His relations with 
the President were known to be un- 
friendly, but he had pocketed his pride, 
thinking it was “necessary to co-operate 
with Theodore Roosevelt to pass a good 
law.” He left the public to judge as to 
the President’s treatment of himself and 
his failure to report his change of mind 
to those with whom he had sought to 
enter into negotiations. Mr. Dolliver, 
Mr. Clapp and other advocates of a lim- 
ited review replied to all this, warmly 
defending the President and asserting 
that he had not changed his views. Later 
in the day, Mr. Lodge said that he had 
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communicated with the President by tele- 
phone concerning what Mr. Tillman’s 
statement had said about the President’s 
references to Senators Knox, Spooner 
and Foraker. He had written down the 
President’s comments, which were as 
follows : 

“The statement attributed to me by Mr. 
Chandler is a deliberate and unqualified false- 
hood. Senator -Foraker’s name was never 
mentioned at all in the conversation. Senator 
Spooner’s name was only mentioned by me 
to express a cordial approval of Senator 
Spooner’s amendment. As to Senator Knox, 
I said that I did not agree with a portion of 
his proposed amendment, but that I thought 
he had made out a very strong argument for 
asserting affirmatively the jurisdiction or the 
authority of the court.” 

On the 13th Mr. Tillman read Mr. 
Chandler’s report of the first interview 
with the President, on March 31st. Mr. 
Chandler himself, while corroborating 
Mr. Tillman, refrained temporarily from 
making any statement. On the 12th 
the main part of the Allison amendment, 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Circuit 
Courts, was adopted without a division, 
and by a vote of 73 to 3 there was added 
the proviso requiring notice and a hear- 
ing before the granting of an injunction 
suspending an order of the Commission. 


a 


The President’s  state- 
ment, in the form of a 
letter to Senator Alli- 
son, was given to the press on Monday. 
He had been asked, he said to see ex- 
Senator Chandler “as the representative 
of Senator Tillman,” and therefore had 
directed his secretary to make an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Chandler. At his 
instance Mr. Moody held conferences 
with Senators Tillman and Bailey and 
with many other Senators. He (the 
President) had said to Mr. Chandler 
what he had said to all, that while the 
House bill was entirely satisfactory to 
him, as recognizing the right of review 
by the courts without defining or limit- 
ing that review, yet he was willing that 
there should be an amendment limiting 
review to the two questions “whether the 
Commission had acted ultra vires and 
whether any man’s constitutional rights 
had been impaired.” He had never said 
to any one that he should insist upon any 
particular provision. In the case of no 
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one had there been the slightest oppor- 
tunity for any honest misconception of 
his attitude. After he had been in- 
formed by various Democratic Senators 
that they could not agree upon any 
amendment, he had found the Allison 
amendment entirely satisfactory. This 
amendment did not weaken the bill, nor 
did it in any way change the scope of 
the court review as provided in the orig- 
inal measure. This was the opinion of 
Messrs. Moody, Root and Taft.——With 
this letter was one from Mr. Moody to 
the President, giving an account of the 
conferences held with Senators Tillman 
and Bailey “by your direction,” because 
the President had been informed thru a 
third person that they were willing to 
support an amendment limiting review 
to the two questions mentioned above. 
This, the President said, would “be ac- 
ceptable to him. There were several 
conferences, and Mr. Moody sent to Mr. 
Bailey the draft of an amendment. Then 
he was told by the President of the in- 
formation that an agreement among the 
Democrats upon any amendment would 
be impossible. Thereafter he suggested 
that further conferences be held with 
Senator Allison. There was nothing in 
the conferences that in any way bound 
the President to any particular amend- 
ment. Mr. Tillman denies that he 
sent Mr. Chandler to the President. Mr. 
Chandler says he did go to the White 
House as Mr. Tillman’s emissary. 


& 


During last week 
several important 


Important 
Amendments Adopted amendments, be- 


sides the one bearing Mr. Allison’s name, 
were added to the Railroad bill. Cor- 
porations transporting commodities in 
pipe lines across State boundaries were 
made common carriers and thus brought 
under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion. The Elkins amendment, designed 
to keep railroad companies out of the 
coal mining business, was passed by a 
vote of 67 to 7. It is as follows: 

“From and after May Ist, 1909, it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier to transport 
from any State, Territory, or District, of the 
United States to any other State, Territory, 


or District, of the United States, or to any 
foreign country, any article or commodity 
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manufactured, mined, or produced by it, or 
under its authority, or which it may own in 
whole or in part, or in which it may have any 
interest, direct or indirect, except such articles 
or commodities as may be necessary, or used, 
in the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier.” 


This appears to affect the Standard Oil 
Company’s pipe line business. The old 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment for 
the givers of rebates was restored, and 
the limit of the fine increased to $20,000. 
Shippers receiving rebates were made 
liable to a fine of three times the rebates. 
Some remarked that, according to the 
Garfield report, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany might. thus be liable to a fine of 
$2,250,000 for the rebates of one year. 
The granting of passes was forbidden by 
a stringent amendment, which may here- 
after be modified. Express companies 
and sleeping car companies were placed 
under the supervision and regulation of 
the Commission. The period of the 
statute of limitations for the offenses 
covered by the bill was prolonged to six 
years. A majority of these changes were 
made by unanimous vote, and in no case 
was there any considerable opposition. 
Futile attempts were made to weaken the 
important provisions of the bill relating 
to the keeping of uniform accounts and 
to the official inspection of them. 


a 


Addressing the coal miners’ 
convention at Scranton last 
week, President Mitchell said 
that the union had secured what it had 
never had before, a signed agreement 
with the operators. He had been in- 
formed, he added, that if the number of 
union members had not increased to 
80,000, the operators would have carried 
out their intention to reduce wages and 
increase hours. On the following day 
the operators published a denial that they 
had intended at any time to make such 
changes.——The religious revival meet- 
ings in Chicago, for which preparations 
have been made by Bishop McCabe, will 
be boycotted by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, owing to the employment of 
non-union printers by the Methodist 
Book Concern. Pickets stationed in 
front of the meeting places will hand 
“unfair” notices to those who attend. 

By the Vermont Supreme Court, the 
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right of the Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Rutland, to collect a judgment 
of $2,500 from individual members of 
the local Machinists’ Union has been sus- 
tained. Judgment for this sum was 
obtained in a suit against the union for 
damages caused by a strike three years 
ago. The company could not collect 
from the organization, whose assets were 
small. When it sought, under a State 
law, to collect from individual members, 
its right to do so was contested. In 
New York last week Charles Moran and 
Thomas Weir, members of the House- 
smiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, who were 
arrested in February while preparing to 
blow up with dynamite an unfinished 
building where non-union men were em- 
ployed, were sentenced by Judge Foster, 
Moran to be imprisoned four years and 
Weir to be confined in the Reformatory. 
Moran had confessed and Weir had 
pleaded guilty. The union has been on 
strike for a long time against certain 
firms that are erecting steel-frame build- 
ings. Owing to the strike, on the 
11th, of the 1,600 members of the 
Funeral Drivers’ Union, in New York, 
many mourning families were annoyed 
and disturbed. Several funeral proces- 
sions were abandoned by strikers when 
the coffins were on the way to the grave. 
In some instances non-union drivers of 
hearses or carriages were attacked with 
stones and clubs, and there was disorder 
in front of churches and of dwellings 
where the dead were awaiting burial. 
One hearse bore gaudy streamers to 
mark the strikers’ victory over a coach 
owner who had yielded. Nearly 200 
funerals were postponed. On the night 
of the 12th a settlement was reached, the 
Funeral Coach Owners’ Association 
granting the demand for an increase of 
wages from $12 to $14 per week. 


& 








It is understood that there 
is an even division in the 
Senate Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals concerning the ques- 
tion whether the Canal shall be made at 
the sea level or with locks. Two mem- 
bers are absent. One of them, Mr. Gor- 
man, is seriously ill, and the other, Mr. 
Carmack, prefers a_ sea-level cut. 
Chairman Shonts, in an official report 
about his recent visit to the Isthmus, says 


- Panama and 
the Canal 
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that the time is near at hand when a 
final decision as to the type of canal will 
be essential to a continuation of the 
work. Action in some departments has 
already been delayed by the failure to 
decide. The preliminary work is nearly 
finished. Order has been maintained 
with remarkable success in the Zone, 
where there are now 23,000 employees. 
Crimes of violence are almost unknown. 
All differences between the railroad com- 
pany and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company have been amicably settled. 
It will be recalled that one reason 
given by Chief Engineer Wallace for his 
desire to give up his place was that an- 
other, with a much larger salary, had 
been offered to him. This new place ap- 
pears to have been the presidency of a 
corporation which was formed last week, 
under the name of the Electric Proper- 
ties Company, with a capital of $12,- 
000,000. He is the president of this 
company, in which George Westinghouse 
and Thomas F. Ryan are interested, and 
which will acquire, or construct, and de- 
velop properties depending upon elec- 
tricity for power. Secretary Taft de- 
clines to assume responsibility for re- 
quiring the Commission to buy only such 
supplies and other goods as are produced 
in the United States. Those who desire 
to prevent the purchase of goods pro- 
duced abroad will probably ask Congress 
to instruct the Commission in accordance 
with their wishes. In June there will 
be elections in the Republic of Panama. 
An officer from the States, who had been 
employed to organize the Panamanian 
police, recéntly resigned. In a statement 
cabled from Jamaica a few days ago he 
said that he had been instructed that the 
police were to be used to control the 
elections in the interest of the present 
Government by preventing the Liberals 
from voting or registering, and that he 
was expected to direct them in the work. 
This he declined to do. In answer to 
inquiries from voters and from Governor 
Magoon, Secretary Taft has sent to the 
Governor a letter of instructions as to 
his action if there should be a revolution. 
In his judgment, he says, an insurrec- 
tion in any part of the Republic would 
disturb order in Panama and Colon and 
adjacent territory, and greatly increase 
the difficulties of making the Canal. 
While our Government should not inter- 


























vene, he continues, until it is shown that 
the Republic cannot maintain order, the 
United States may, properly, under the 
provisions of the treaty and of the Re- 
public’s Constitution, and to prevent in- 


terference with the work of canal con- 


struction, suppress insurrection in any 
part of the Republic. A request from 
the President of Panama for interven- 
tion would be, he adds, the best evidence 
that the local Government was not able 
to maintain itself. 


& 


The Philippine No attempt has yet been 
Islands made to bring before the 
Senate the House bill 

greatly reducing the tariff duties upon 
products of the islands when imported 
into the States. It is in the custody of 
a hostile committee. Authoritative de- 
nial has been given of a report that the 
President and Secretary Taft were will- 
ing to accept a compromise upon the 
basis of a reduction of the duties to 50 
per cent. of the Dingley rates and of a 
rejection of the clause providing for 
absolute free trade after 1909. In 
Samar, the fanatical outlaws called 
Pulajanes continue to attack the people 
of coast towns. On the 12th they en- 
tered the town of Inabangan, killed one 
resident, wounded seven,’ took twenty 
prisoners and burned more than thirty 
houses. Governor Curry, who is now in 
Manila, says that all the Samar mayors 
will soon unite in urging the Governor- 
General to take measures for the com- 
plete extermination of these marauders. 
About 300 of them remain in the moun- 
tains. Their leader, sixty-four years old, 
has been an outlaw there for forty years. 


& 





Russia’s first national leg- 
islative assembly, elected 
by the people, opened 
with a speech from’ the 
Throne, and at once settled to work 
in peaceable and orderly session as 
tho it were composed of veteran par- 
liamentarians. The address of the 
Emperor is said to have been his 
own composition, as he rejected all the 
drafts submitted by his advisers, and this 
seems very probable, for its colorless and 
commonplace tenor is quite what was to 
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be expected from one of his character. 
If it contained nothing encouraging, it, 
at least, avoided any provocative expres- 
sions. On account of its historic interest 
we quote it in full: 


“The Supreme Providence which gave me the 
care of our fatherland moved me to call to my 
assistance in legislative work elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. In the expectation of 
a brilliant future for Russia, I greet in your 
persons the best men from the empire, whom 
I ordered my beloved subjects to choose from 
among themselves. 

“A difficult work lies before you. I trust 
that love for your fatherland and your earnest 
desire to serve it will inspire and unite you. I 
shall keep inviolate the institutions which I 
have granted, with the firm assurance that you 
will devote all your strength to the service of 
your country and especially to the needs of the 
peasantry, which are so close to my heart, and 
to the education of the people and their eco- 
nomical welfare, remembering that to the dig- 
nity and prosperity of the State not only 
freedom but order founded upon justice is 
necessary. 

“I desire from my heart to see my people 
happy and hand down to my son an empire 
secure, well organized and enlightened. May 
God bless the work that lies before me in unity 
with the Council of the Empire and the Im- 
perial Duma. May this day be the day of the 
moral revival of Russia and the day for the 
renewal of its highest forces. Approach with 
solemnity the labors for which I call you, and 
be worthy of the responsibilities put upon you 
by the Emperor and people. 

“May God assist us.” 


The speech from the Throne was deliv- 
ered in the Winter Palace in St. Peters- 
burg, to which the Czar was conveyed 
by boat from Peterhof for the occasion. 
It was the first time he had entered the 
capital since January 19, 1905, when, at 
the blessing of the Neva, he narrowly 
escaped assassination by a charge of 
grapeshot from a saluting battery. The 
streets and palace were heavily guarded 
with troops and the Emperor did not 
show himseif to the people. In the white 
marble hall of St. George in the Winter 
Palace the scene was a brilliant one, only 
equalled by that of the coronation. The 
Czar and Czarina were surrounded by 
the court, military officers, and foreign 
ambassadors, and there was a long re- 
ligious ceremony by the higher clergy of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. His speech 
was received with great applause from 
courtiers and officials, in which, however, 
the delegates of the Duma did not join. 
They, then, retired to the Tauride Palace, 
where thousands of people had assem- 
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bled to greet them. There the delegates 
took the oath of office and signed the 
roll of membership, and then proceeded 
to the election of a president. Professor 
Muromtzeff, the senior member from 
Moscow, the candidate of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, was chosen. The first 
speaker, very appropriately, was Ivan 
Petrunkevitch, who, in behalf of the 
Tver Zemstvo, had presented to the Czar 
on his accession a petition for a national 
assembly, which had been dismissed with 
contempt. As soon as President Mu- 
romtzeff took the chair he ordered the 
Government officials to withdraw from 
the floor of the house, an act which was 
received with hearty cheers by the mem- 
bers and the spectators in the galleries. 
The omission by the Czar of any promise 
of amnesty for political offences created 
the greatest disappointment, and the 
peasant delegates were eager to have the 
President at once visit the Czar with a 
demand for the liberation of those who 
had sacrificed themselves to secure the 
rights that the people were now per- 
mitted to exercise. The Constitutional 
Democrats, however, effected_a com- 
promise with the peasants by making the 
amnesty question the first in the reply 
to the speech from the Throne. To pre- 
pare this a committee of eleven was ap- 
pointed, on which the Poles, Jews and 
peasants were represented. With the ex- 
ception of 40 very radical members, the 
peasant delegates are voting with the 
Constitutional Democrats, and a test vote 
for the two Vice-Presidents of the 
Chamber showed a majority of 361 out 
of 428. The peasants are evidently 
tremendously in earnest. They voted 
against a recess for dinner, and a holiday 
on Sundays because of the need of haste. 
Many of them wear the peasant costume 
of colored smock and high boots, on all 
occasions, and 122 refused to attend the 
banquet given in honor of the Duma by 
the City Council because they did not 
approve of the expenditure of so much 
money, $3,500, when the poor were 
starving. The Duma adjourned on the 
14th, the Russian May Day. The reply 
to the speech from the throne now be- 
fore the Duma makes the following de- 
mands : 


(1) General amnesty. (2) The abolition of 
the death penalty. (3) The suspension of mar- 
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tial law and all exceptional laws. (4) Full 
civil liberty. (5) The abolition of the Council 
of the Empire. (6) The revision of the funda- 
mental law. (7) The establishment of the re- 
sponsibility of ministers. (8) The right of in- 
terpellation. (9) Forced expropriation of land. 
(10) Guarantees of the rights of trades unions. 


Vice-Admiral Kusmitch, command- 
ant of the port of St. Petersburg, was 
stabbed in the back by a workman, 
and a police captain in Warsaw was 
slain by a bomb. The report of the 
assassination of Count Ignatieff is de- 
nied. 





st 

The upper house of the 
Russian Parliament, the 
Council of the Empire, 
met at the same time as the Duma, but 
with much more pomp and ceremony. 
Half of this body is appointed by the 
Czar, and it consists chiefly of members 
of the aristocracy and Government offi- 
cials. The only members not in uniform 
or wearing decorations were the Liberal 
professors, who will work for the aboli- 
tion of the body of which they are mem- 
bers. Count Witte’s appearance in the 
Council as a working member created 
much surprise, as his name had been 
omitted, either by accident or as a 
slight, from the list announced the day 
before. He and Mr. Manuklin, former 
Minister of Justice, had been appointed 
by a special ukase. Professor Bagaley 
proposed that the Council begin by ex- 
pressing its intention to work in harmony 
with the Duma, and that they suggest to 
the Emperor that it was a fitting occasion 
for amnesty, praying that his manifesta- 
tion of mercy be limited only by the 
greatness of his heart. Dmitri Shipoff, 
representative of the Moscow zemstvo, 
advocated including in the reply to the 
speech from the throne, a request that 
the Emperor revoke the fundamental 
law, limiting the scope of the Duma, 
which he promulgated just before it as- 
sembled. Ex-Premier Witte approved 
of the proposition of Professor Bagaley, 
but held that it was not proper for the 
Council to make such a recommendation 
to the Sovereign as that advocated by 
Shipoff. He made a long speech in ex- 
planation of his official acts, admitting 
that he had been compelled by the force 
of circumstances to do things of which 
he disapproved. 


The Council 
of the Empire 
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Mr. Henry Viv- 
ian, Labor mem- 
ber from Birken- 
head, introduced a resolution into the 
House of Commons declaring that it was 
the opinion of the House that the growth 
of expenditure for armaments was ex- 
cessive, and calling upon the Government 
to take drastic steps to reduce the drain 
on the national income and to press for 
the inclusion of the question of the re- 
duction of armament by international 
agreement in the program of The Hague 
Conference. Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, Lib- 
eral, held that the only hope of stopping 
the present mad race was an Anglo- 
American alliance. These two Powers, 
he said, could guarantee each other 
against attack and could both reduce 
their armament. He moved an amend- 
ment to the last part of Mr. Vivian’s 
resolution to the effect that British naval 
supremacy must be maintained, and it 
was inadvisable for the Government to 
initiate a discussion concerning the arma- 
ments which foreign Powers deem neces- 
sary for the defence of their territories. 
Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary, 
said that in behalf of the Government he 
welcomed Mr. Vivian’s resolution. The 
Hague Conference could do no greater 
service to the world than to make the 
conditions of peace less expensive. 
There were certain offsets to the horrors 
of war, he said, but there was nothing 
to offset the expenditure for war, which 
remained a dead weight, lowering na- 
tional life and the standard of a country’s 
vitality long after the excitement and 
passion of conflict were over. Indeed, in 
a sense that depression of vitality was 
perpetual in Europe, owing to the enor- 
mous expenditure for armies and navies, 
altho peace was not broken. The nations 
were all waiting for each other to take 
the first step in reducing. Somebody 
must do it some day. He opposed the 
amendment of Mr. Bellairs on the 
ground that Great Britain ought not to 
be precluded from taking the initiative 
in favor of a reduction in armaments. 
The resolution was passed with cheers. 
The Education Bill on its second 
reading was hotly discussed on the lines 
we have previously given in this “Sur- 
vey.” The Irish members united with 
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the Conservatives in opposing the bill on 
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the ground that it would extinguish the 
Catholic character of their schools. 
Twenty-two hostile amendments had 
been prepared, but after discussion the 
bill passed its second reading by a vote 
of 410 to 204 and was referred to a com- 


mittee. 
& 


The Hungarian elec- 
tion passed off peace- 
ably, and at last Hun- 
gary is to have a government legally and 
properly supported by a majority in’ the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Independence 
party, whose leaders—Count Andrassy, 
Count Apponyi, Herr Polonyi and Fran- 
cis Kossuth—are in the Wekerle Cab- 
inet, will have a majority in the new 
Cabinet over all other parties. The Lib- 
eral party, under Count Stephan Tisza, 
which for thirty-nine years was in power 
in Hungary, dissolved just before the 
election. Of the 413 seats in the Cham- 
ber the Independence party will have 240, 
the Constitutional (Andrassy) party 74, 
and the Clericals 30. A new factor and 
one that will offer some embarrassment 
to the dominant party, is the non-Magyar 
group, which consists of 38 members— 
Saxons, Rumanes, Slovaks and Serbs. 
In Austria Premier Gautsch von 
Frankenthurn was obliged to resign be- 
cause he found it impossible to carry 
thru the Government project for general 
suffrage. All parties are willing to agree 
to it except the Poles, who insist that 
suffrage reform gains go hand in hand 
with the extension of the provincial self- 
government, and demanded for Galicia 
I10 representatives. Prince Conrad zu 
Hohenlohe Schillingsfiirst, Governor of 
Trieste, will endeavor to form a new 
Cabinet. Altho the new Premier is only 
forty-two years old, he has had great ex- 
perience in executive work, and is very 
popular on account of his Liberal sym- 
pathies. 


Austro-Hungarian 
Politics 





& 
In accordance with its 
usual policy the Porte 
held out till the last mo- 
ment against the demands of Great 
Britain for the delimitation of the 
boundary between Egypt and Turkey by 
a joint commission, and the evacuation 
of Taba by the Turkish troops during the 
negotiations. The rapid assembling of 
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the British Mediterranean fleet at 
Phalerum Bay, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Beresford, 
convinced the Sultan that Great Britain 
was really in earnest, and that in case he 
delayed action beyond the ten days al- 
lowed by the British ultimatum, expiring 
Sunday, the 13th, there was danger that 
one of his cities would be bombarded or 
a few islands seized. On Friday a note 
was sent to Sir Nicholas R. O’Conor, the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
announcing that Turkey was willing to 
comply with some of the demands of 
Great Britain. Ambassador O’Conor, 
however, insisted upon an unconditional 
surrender, and on Sunday night re- 
ceived a communication informing him 
that Turkey would comply on all points. 
Accordingly the Turkish troops have 
been withdrawn from the port of Taba, 
and the boundary line will be located by 
a joint commission of English and Turk- 
ish appointees. The boundary will run 
from Rafeh in a southeastern direction 
to a point not less than three miles from 
Akaba. The effect of the incident has 
been to strengthen in the eyes of the 
world the dominance of Great Britain in 
Egypt, since it is apparent that no one 
of the Powers, not even Germany, is pre- 
pared to back Turkey in a contest with 
England. Since the boundary commis- 
sion will not be international in its mem- 
bership and will not even contain an 
Egyptian representative, it involves a de- 
cided recognition of Great Britain’s sole 
responsibility over Egypt. It is reported 
also that Great Britain will demand the 
recall of the Turkish Commissioner at 
Cairo, Ghazi Ahmet Moukhtar Pasha, 
who is considered responsible for the 
anti-British agitation in Egypt. The 
British Government will probably fortify 
El Arish on the Mediterranean, and 
place Egyptian garrisons along the 
boundary on the desert routes. Turkey 
has come into conflict with Germany 
over the boarding and detention of the 
German ship “Odysseus” while dis- 
charging a cargo of benzine on the Bos- 
phorus. The Turkish officials searched 
the ship, suspecting she was carrying ex- 
plosives. The German Government de- 
manded an apology, the punishment of 
the officials and an indemnity of $3,500 
on the ground that the seizure of the 
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“Odysseus” was an act of piracy. The 
Porte has apologized, promised the pun- 
ishment of the officials, but asks for a re- 
duction of the indemnity. 


& 

The Zulu he. rebel chief Bambaata is 

War receiving accessions from the 
disaffected natives in many 
districts. In order to prevent Chief Kula 
from joining in the revolt he was arrested 
and imprisoned in Pietermaritzburg, but 
a war party of several thousand from his 
kraal have gone to join Bambaata, who 
is reported to have crossed into Natal. 
The Natalian troops, under Major Mur- 
ray Smith, had a fight with Kula’s tribe, 
in which the rebels were beaten with a 
loss of thirty. An efficient weapon of a 
punitive force is the searchlight, which 
the Zulus regard as a new and potent 
witchcraft of the whites. The natives, on 
their side, are resorting to a witchcraft 
of their own for protection, and the 
witchcraft doctors are reported to be sac- 
rificing children for the purpose of con- 
cocting medicine with which to anoint 
the warriors to render them invulnerable. 
The outbreak is said to have been forced 
against the judgment of the elders of the 
tribe by the young men, who were 
anxious for a war in which they could 
display their valor, as a young Zulu is 
not able to marry until he has killed an 
enemy. The Premier of Cape Colony 
has offered the Natal Government a 
mule battery of six Maxim guns, fully 
equipped and manned, free of all cost 
to Natal. The Transvaal has also of- 
fered assistance and so has the general 
commanding the Imperial forces in 
South Africa. The Governor of Natal, 
while cordially thanking the neighboring 
colonies for these offers, declares him- 
self convinced that the Natal troops are 
sufficiently strong to put down the rising. 
A battalion of Imperial troops has been 
sent to Pietermaritzburg at the request 
of Natal for the purpose of impressing 
the natives with the fact that Great 
Britain would support the colony in case 
of need. The Natalians are, however, 


very unwilling to call upon the British 
Government for any considerable assist- 
ance unless absolutely necessary, because 
of their resentment at the recent inter- 
ference of the British Government with 
the execution of twelve native rebels, 





























Is “The Jungle” True? 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


[“The Jungle” is to be considered not merely as one of the most popular novels of the 
day, but as raising an issue of national importance. President Roosevelt was so impressed 
with the book that he sent for Mr. Sinclair to come to Washington and give in person his 


evidence as to the conditions in the Chicago Stock Yards. 


The President has since sent 


as his personal commissioners, Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor and James B. Rey- 
nolds, to investigate the situation, and their report will shortly be published, which is*tkely 


to result in Government action.—EbiTor.] 


PENDENT reviewer, “how seri- 

ously shall we take this story 
of life in the packing house district of 
Chicago?” That seems to be the ques- 
tion with a great many people. For the 
past year, ever since the story began ap- 
pearing serially, I have been receiving 
half a dozen letters a day, asking it; so 
that if a public answer serves no other 
purpose, it will at least help to lighten 
the burden of my mail. 

“Of all the recent literature of ex- 
posure,” says the New York American, 
“*The Jungle’ is at once the most 
astounding and the most convincing. It 
rings with truth in every paragraph.” 
On the other hand, the Chicago Inter 
Ocean thinks that it is “too hysterically 
sensational and furiously denunciatory.” 
“Common sense should tell the reader,” 
the review continues, “that conditions in 
the world’s chief source of meat supply 
cannot be as “The Jungle’ portrays them.” 
Perplexed between opinions such as 
these, people are writing me _ letters 
such as one I have received today from 
a Jewish clergyman in California: “1 
wish that I might know the truth about 
this. How is one to know it? Will you 
tell me yourself, what you believe about 
the book? Can it be that you think it is 
true? Can you assure me that it is true? 
If I can have your assurance, it will go 
a great way with me, because no man 
can read this book and fail to be con- 
vinced that you yourself are honest.” 
My answer tc this correspondent, and to 
all others, has been as follows: “I in- 
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tend ‘The Jungle’ to be an exact and 
faithful picture of conditions as they ex- 
ist in Packingtown, Chicago. I mean it 
to be true, not merely in substance, but 
in detail, and in the smallest detail. It 
is as true as it should be if it were not 
a work of fiction at all, but a study by 
a sociologist; it is so true that students 
may go to it, as they would to a work 
of reference. I have exercised none of 
the ordinary privileges of the writer of 
fiction. I have imagined nothing, I have 
embellished nothing; I have simply 
dramatized and interpreted. In the por- 
tion of the book that deals with other 
parts of Chicago I have invented several 
incidents, such as the story of how Jurgis 
loses the hundred-dollar bill, and how he 
gets into the millionaire’s palace—the 
artistic purpose of which is evident to 
any one; but in the earliest portions of 
the book, which deal with conditions in 
Packingtown, I have not invented the 
smallest detail. Everything that has been 
there described has, to my own positive 
knowledge, happened to some one in that 
neighborhood. And likewise every fact 
or figure which I have given is absolutely 
accurate and exact, the result of patient 
inquiry and investigation. I spent seven 
weeks in the stockyards district alone, 
living with the people, meeting them in 
their homes, in the places where they 
worked, in their saloons and clubs. Dur- 
ing that time I talked with hundreds of 
workingmen; I talked also with every 
other class of persons to be found in the 
district, with bosses and superintendents, 
with doctors and lawyers and merchants, 
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with saloon keepers .and policemen, 
clergymen and criminals. Everywhere I 
took note of what they said, testing the 
statements of one by those of another, 
and verifying every minutest detail; and 
afterward, when I came home, I kept up 
a continual correspondence with many 
people in Packingtown—in cases which 
I could name I wrote several letters in 
order to make sure of a single statement 
which I was making in the story. So 
I am not disturbed when people who 
know nothing whatever about Packing- 
town declare, either in reviews or in con- 
versation, that the book “cannot be true.” 
I know that every honest man who takes 
the trouble to go out there and investi- 
gate will find that it is true, and true in 
every sense of the word. Among the 
(literally) thousands of letters that have 
come to me about this book, and the 
hundreds of reviews which have been 
written, I have been impeached upon but 
one single fact. That fact was that I 
made my immigrants pay $8.40 interest 
instead of $7, as it should have been: 
An error due to a, miscalculation, and 
that not a miscalculation of my own, for 
I wrote the figures exactly as they were 
given to me by one of the agents who 
rented houses upon the plan which I 
have described. The blunder being his, 
and one that he might just as readily 
have made in a real transaction, my help- 
less immigrants might quite possibly 
have had to pay the larger amount after 
all. 

As a writer of fiction I could be re- 
quired to be true only in the way of art, 
and not in the way of a newspaper ; but, 
as it happened, I was able to be true in 
both ways, and the book might as well 
have the credit for it. Therefore, let me 
show in detail exactly what I mean when 
I say that “The Jungle” is as true as a 
work of reference. I will take up some 
of the questions that have been pro- 
pounded by my correspondents. A 
woman writes to ask me whether there 
can be any truth in my picture of the 
midwife in Packingtown and of the hor- 
rors which she perpetrated. I answered: 
“Upon one mile of a single avenue in 
Packingtown, Ashland avenue between 
Forty-seventh and_ Fifty-fifth streets, I 
counted over forty physicians; and I 
talked with one of them, a Polish doctor, 


and one statement which he made to 
me I remember as follows: ‘I have been 
practising for thirteen years in this dis- 
trict, and during that time never a week 
has passed that I have not been called in 
to two or three cases of women who 
have been mangled and mutilated by 
midwives.’” Again, Jack London, re- 
ferring to the book in the course of a 


speech, was challenged by a man in the- 


audience who said it was absurd to rep- 
resent a child as being drowned in the 
streets of Packingtown; and London re- 
plied: “I myself, while in Chicago, talked 
with a settlement worker who buried 
that child.” I, for my part, had clipped 
the incident from a Chicago newspaper ; 
as I also did the one concerning the lit- 
tle boy who was locked in an oil factory 
at night and devoured by rats. To take 
another case, in the course of my story, 
I described a certain “forelady” who ran 
her department in connection with a 
house of prostitution downtown. Any 
one who knows anything about the yards 
knows that this sort of thing is common, 
but I had no particular forelady in mind. 
However, in a report upon “The Jun- 
gle,” prepared by the legal department 
of Armour & Co. (which I had the 
pleasure of reading) I found that they 
took it for granted that I had in mind 
a certain particular forelady in their es- 
tablishment; and only the other day I 
met a man who had been, for twelve 
years, a superintendent with Armour & 
Co., and who thought the same thing, 
and wondered how I had managed to 
get the details so exact. One of the 
curious things in connection with “The 
Jungle” is that I keep learning new facts 
continually, and they are always valu- 
able. If I had met this superintendent 
before I wrote the story I could have 
made it a great deal blacker than it is 
at present. 

Tho I meant to tell the truth, and to 
tell it relentlessly, and without in any 
way considering conventions or proprie- 
ties, I must confess that I should have 
shrunk from picturing the facts which I 
described in the casual conversation of 
this man. 

All the facts which I put into the book 
I obtained from persons who were qual- 
ified to know about them; the medical 
facts were given to me by physicians, 
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the political facts by politicians, and the 
conditions in the different departments 
by the men who worked there. The 
whole story of the buying of the house 
was outlined for me by a man who had 
been in the business for many years. The 
little intimate details of stock yards graft 
were narrated to me by men who had 
been, or still were, members of the Wa- 
ti-ta League —the “War - Whoop 
League” of “The Jungle.” The divert- 
ing stories of election procedures were 
narrated to me by a man who had him- 
self voted seven times at one election, 
and who had become a regularly en- 
rolled citizen of America when he was 
only three months out from Bohemia. 
The exact description of the treatment 
of newly arrested criminals were all 
written down for me by a young physi- 
cian who had been put in jail for prac- 
ticing without the license, which had 
been refused him because he would not 
pay graft. And all this, of course, leaves 
out of consideration the things which I 
saw with my own eyes, by far the greater 
portion of what I have described. For 
I went among the packing houses, and 
into every corner of them, from the roof 
to the cellar. Being a contributor to the 
Appeal to Reason and other Socialist pa- 
pers widely circulated in Packingtown, 
I was intimately known to many of the 
men in yards; and they took me in 
charge and introduced me to their 
friends, and I was passed from hand to 
hand and shown everything that I want- 
ed to see. One man left his work alto- 
gether for three days, and having lived 
and worked in the district all his life, 
and knowing all the watchmen and spot- 
ters by their first names, he would in- 
troduce me, and start up a conversation 
about family affairs, while he piloted me 
into places where strangers had seldom 
come before. In this way I saw the ren- 
dering of condemned hogs into lard; in 
this way I saw the doctoring of spoiled 


hams with chemicals pumped thru a hol- . 


low needle; in this way I saw the rooms 
where sausage meat is stored, where the 
rats run about and poisoned rats are 
shoveled up by the men and dumped into 
the hoppers—and, by the way, this inci- 
dent of the rats is one upon which I was 
challenged, by a person who was sup- 
posed to know; and as I was dissatisfied 
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with my own evidence I commissioned a 
friend to make inquiries for me, and 
learned that these storerooms had been 
cleared out for use as lodging houses 
during the strike, and that after the men 
had dined there and thrown scraps of 
food upon the floor, the rats would come 
for the food in the day time, and were 
so thick at night that the men would 
have to put their cots up on top of the 
tables in order to sleep. Also I learned 
that there is a new place now being built 
by one of the packers, who is determined 
to keep rats out of his storerooms, and 
is building his walls with iron sheeting 
upon each side, and layers of concrete 
next, and a packing of cinders in the 
center. I might add that all these pre- 
cautions do not mean that conditions are 
being reformed, but simply that the rats 
get into the chilling rooms, where the 
carcasses for export are stored, and they 
eat into the carcass and all the way 
down the tenderloin, thus ruining many 
hundreds of pounds of prime beef at one 
meal. 

I have explained in “The Jungle” the 
whole system of graft in the use of con- 
demned meat for food; and perhaps it is 
about this that the reader is most anx- 
ious to know. I have been getting my 


evidence together, but I cannot even out- 


line it in an article of this length. Suf- 
fice it to say that it contains no allega- 
tions of my own, but consists of affida- 
vits and court testimony, of chemists’ 
analyses, and the signed declarations of 
persons of responsibility and authority: 
all proving my assertion that hundreds 
of millions-of pounds of diseased and 
tainted meat are sold to the American 
people every year ; that our national sys- 
tem of inspection is a farce, maintained 
for the packers’ benefit, and paid for by 
the people of the United States in order 
to certify to the governments of Europe 
that no diseased meat is sent there; also 
that the Government inspector is with- 
out authority to follow meat after it has 
passed the post mortem examination, and 
that there is no provision in our law to 
prevent the greater number of the abuses 
which I have described in “The Jungle”: 
the doctoring of spoiled ham, the re- 
grinding of old sausage, and the use of 
“everything in the pig but the squeal”— 
including the gullet and the stomach to 
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make “deviled ham,” and the skin to 
make “headcheese.” I can say no more 
about this evidence at present, except 
that it will constitute itself a challenge 
to the honor and manhood of every 
newspaper reviewer who has said that 
“The Jungle” is not true. 

I come back again to the question of 
the things which I saw with my own 
eyes. No one who knows anything about 
literature will need to be told that I saw 
the wedding feast with my own eyes. It 
was about four o’clock one Sunday after- 
noon. I had been over to inspect Tom 
Carey’s dump, and had narrowly escaped 
a clubbing at the hands of a policeman 
who had been posted there for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing what I at- 
tempted—the taking of a photograph of 
it. I noticed a crowd in front of a saloon, 
and I pushed my way in, and behold, 
there was the opening scene of my story, 
a gift from the gods. I stayed there 
until seven o'clock; and then I went 
away and had a little supper, and _ re- 
turned and stayed there until two o’clock 
in the morning. My habit of working 
is such that I can carry long scenes about 
in my memory for days, and then write 
them down word for word; I seldom 
write anything about which I really care 
without having done this for a long 
period. So I sat there and wrote that 
whole chapter in my mind—every tiniest 
detail of it and every emotion of it; I 
watched the people there and imagined 
their lives, and little by little the whole 
story took shape. Everything which I 
had previously planned seemed in some 
miraculous way to fit in with them, and 
when I came away I was so exhausted 
that-I could scarcely walk, but I knew 
that I had my whole book. That was 
two years ago, yet even now I cannot 
hear a child whistle “In the Good Old 
Summer-time,” without feeling the tears 
start into my eyes. 

I have nearly got over the emotions 
of it now, thank heaven! During the 
time that I was actually in Packingtown 
it used to make me ill; I would go into 
the settlement to supper, and the- people 
would remark: that I-was as white as a 
sheet. It was not merely the sights of 
human degredation and misery, it was 
not even the physical horror, the stenches 
and the blood ; it was a spiritual thing— 


it was the sight of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The Beef Trust is a thing which 
presents itself to my imagination as a 
huge castle, a fortress of knavery and 
fraud. It towered above me, insolent 
and triumphant, mocking at all opposi- 
tion; and I was poor, and alone, and 
helpless, with nothing but my cry of 
anguish. 

That is the way everybody comes to 
feel who knows anything about Packing- 
town; and when they try to put it in 
words, the public says that they are hys- 
terical, and unreliable as witnesses. For 
instance, I asked Robert Hunter to write 
me his opinion of “The Jungle,” and this 
is the way he replied: 

“Having lived for three years in that hell 
called the Chicago Stock Yards, I can say that 


you have given a full and true picture of the 
life in that community.” 


And in the same way, John Burns, 
when he was in America, declared that 
Packingtowa was “a pocket edition of 
hell,” and later modified his statement 
by saying that hell was “a pocket edition 
of Packingtown.” A few weeks ago 
there came a letter from the Rev. Arte- 
mas Jean Haynes, who said that he had 
been for three years the pastor of Mr. 
Armour’s own church in Chicago, and 
I said, “Now, at last, I shall be given a 
calm and dispassionate opinion of ‘The 
Jungle,’ by a man who knows.” And 
here is the opinion: 

“It seems to me that I have a certain con- 
crete right to speak, for in some ways I have 
been closer to the sheer deviltry of.the thing 
than even yourself. Men will say that you 
have overdrawn the thing; it is not so. Words 
utterly fail and break down in the attempt to 
tell the story. Terrible as.is ‘The Jungle,’ it 
falls far short of the awful reality. You had 
the novelist’s rights, of course, but you have 
not misused them. Your book is true—true as 
life—true as. death. Men who do not know 
should keep still. Men who do know. and 
deny it are liars. Men who know and say noth- 
ing are cowards. I hope the men who will 
hate this book will speak out. What we want 
is the naked truth!” ’ 


There is another class of critics, who 
grant the existence of the facts as I have 
described them, but who say that I have 
erred in my interpretation. They admit 
all the misery and the hunger, the heat 
and the cold, the filth and the stench, the 
disease and accident, and death; but they 
say that the people who live among these 
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things have grown used to them, and do 
not mind them, and feel none of the 
emotions which my poetic imagination 
has attributed to them. Here is the re- 


viewer of the Louisville Post, for in- 


stance, who thinks that 

“One of the strangest and most aggravating 
things in literature is the effort of novelists 
to put themselves in the places of other peo- 
ple. . The point is that neither Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair nor any other man of his type is 
going to feel as the man in the slaughter 
house. What we want is a book from that 
man himself—written with his own blood, tell- 
ing his own tale. He will speak with author- 
ity—and we shall believe him as we cannot 
believe any other.” 

Now let me point out to this reviewer 
that, counting from the age of twelve, 
when many of the stockyards children 
go to work, I have been fifteen years get- 
ting the education to enable me to write 
“The Jungle.” During twelve of those 
years I have actually been practicing at 
writing, and during that time I have 
written certainly not less than five mil- 
lion words. During the same time I have 
read certainly four or five thousand 
books, including all the worth while 
novels in the five languages which I suc- 
ceeded in acquiring during the same 
period. To enable me to write the first 
chapter, I had to spend nearly three years 
studying the violin, and to attend many 
hundreds of concerts. To enable me to 
write other portions of it, I had to get 
married and become a father. The cost 
of the whole equipment could certainly 
not have been less than $20,000; and in- 
cluding the labor incidental to the earn- 
ing (or borrowing) of this sum, it took 
sixteen hours a day during the whole 
of the twelve years period described. 
And, finally, I spent two years in writ- 
ing the book, and came out of it more 
dead than alive—so close to being a 
nervous wreck that I shudder whenever 
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I think of it; and now the glib reviewer 
surveys the product, and with one breath 
rebukes me for the one obvious fault 
which the book contains, and in the next 
breath finds fault with me because I am 
not a stockyard worker, and, therefore, 
cannot possibly know how stockyard 
workers feel! 

No, the two things do not go together, 
and itis mere folly to talk of their going 
together. There are thousands of men 
in the stockyards who feel as I felt while 
writing “The Jungle.” But their knowl- 
edge is of no avail, for they cannot write 
novels; if they have ever written any- 
thing at all it has been some pitiful cry 
which has appeared in some obscure 
socialist newspaper, and was never heard 
of by any interviewer. On the other 
hand, there are many men who know 
how to construct a novel better than 
“The Jungle” is constructed ; but they do 
not know anything about the stockyards 
workers, and they do not care to know. 
The people of Packingtown had to wait 
for their deliverance upon the strange 
coincidence of a novelist who had all the 
training which the schools could give 
him, but was so bent upon writing things 
which the world did not want to read 
that he was willing for himself and his 
whole family to descend into the social 
pit and to experience all the degradation, 
physical, mental, and moral, of the wage- 
slaves of the stockyards; and who then 
had left enough strength and iron resolve 
to gather himself together, and stake his 
life upon the final cast, and put it all 
into a book into “one terrible heart-rend- 
ing, menacing cry, materialized in black 
and white, the anguish of a great mul- 
titude made articulate!” I quote the 
words from the review of Life, which 
seems to me to cover the case. 


Princeton, N. j. 





Personal Impressions of Luther Burbank 


BY HUGO DE VRIES, Sc.D. 


[The meeting of Hugo De Vries, Professor of Botany in the University of Amster- 
dam, and Luther Burbank is of peculiar interest because the two men are working in the 
same line, yet differ so widely in their metiods and aims. Both are engaged in creating 
new species of plants, but Professor De Vrie’s sole purpose is the discovery of the scien- 
tific laws of growth, while Mr. Burbank’s aims are practical and commercial. We pub- 
lished some time ago from Professor De Vries an account of his experiments on primroses, 
carried on in the University of Amsterdam, which were the foundation of his mutation the- 
ory of evolution, the most important extension that the theory has received since Darwin.— 


Ep1ror.] 


HE significance of ameliorations in 
7 horticultural and agricultural 
plants can hardly be - overesti- 
mated. It seems quite possible to breed 
a new wheat, barley, oats or cotn, which 
would produce one grain more to each 
head or a variety of potatoes which 
would surpass the ordinary kinds by 
one tuber to each plant, or a tree with 
one apple, pear or nut more on its 
branches. 

The results of such apparently slight 
changes can easily be calculated. With- 
out effort and withowt- cost such corn 
would produce annually, in the United 
States, 5,200,000 extra bushels, wheat 
15,000,000 bushels, oats 20,000,000 bush- 
els, barley 1,500,000 bushels and pota- 
toes 21,000,000 bushels more than the va- 
rieties cultivated at present. Year after 
year these benefits would fall into the lap 
of the agriculturist, not only of this coun- 
try, but everywhere on the earth, where 
the ameliorated varieties could be culti- 
vated. Who can estimate the influences 
which such improvements could have on 
society at large? They would be felt in 
all classes of the population, and even 
by those who were not aware of their 
immediate causes. 

Besides the increase of wealth by the 
culture of ameliorated useful plants, the 
same principles could be applied to flow- 
ers, with their graceful forms and be- 
witching shades'and combinations of col- 
ors and exquisitely varied perfumes. 
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Thus for many men life would be 
brightened as well as bettered. The 
earth would be transformed, man’s 
thoughts turned from the base destruc- 
tive forces into nobler productive ones 
which will lift him to higher planes of 
action. 

Such are Burbank’s ideals; such is the 
aim of his work. A single instance may 
suffice to show that his results are 
equivalent to his conceptions. His very 
first contribution to the wealth of the 
United States was a new potato, which 
now bears his name. According to an 
official statement of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, made a few years ago, this Bur- 
bank potato is adding to the agricultural 
productivity of the country an annual 
amount of $17,000,000. To convey an 
idea of the enormous number of Bur- 
bank potatoes, some one has calculated 
that if all the tubers produced in one 
year were arranged in a row, touching 
one another, the line would be thrice the 
distance between the earth and the moon. 

Potatoes, however, are not his chief 
line of work. Neither do the grains or 
does the corn attract his attention. 
They have been improved by others, and 
are almost everywhere the ‘object of 
much work and care in this direction. 
Among fruit trees, on the other hand, 
many valuable species have hardly been 
given any endeavors to improve them in 
the same way. Apples and pears, of 
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course, have to be excepted, but plums 
and many of the smaller kinds, such as 
brambles, have simply been left to them- 
selves. The old types are cultivated ev- 
erywhere, and the question, whether by 
the ordinary methods of hybridizing and 
selection, better and more yielding varie- 
ties could be won, has hardly ever been 
proposed. 

Why should this be so? Simply on 
account of the idea that trees want so 


bringing together from all continents and 
from all countries all the forms that 
might usefully be combined with the old 
types. When plums are to be amelio- 
rated no species of the large genus 
should be left out of consideration. 


-Types from foreign lands, or rare sorts, 


or long forgotten cultivated varieties may 
conceal characters that will prove to be 
the sources of desired ameliorations, or 
even, as in the case of the stoneless 

















Luther Burbank. 


many years before the seedling may be 
judged by its fruits, and that selection is 
a slow process, requiring a large number 
of generations to produce remunerating 
results. The lifetime of one man would 
not suffice to gain any definite progress. 

This, however, is not Burbank’s prin- 
ciple. Try everything is his prescript; it 
holds good as well for living organisms 
as in the realm of electricity. He only 
adds: Try it on the largest possible scale, 


prune, bring wonders which nobody 
could expect. 

The man who fosters these ideals and 
who devotes his whole life to their real- 
ization lives in a little town of Califor- 
nia, Santa Rosa, about fifty miles north- 
erly from San Francisco. During the 
suminer session of 1904 of the Uni- 
versity of California I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting him twice. The effects 
of heredity and environment on plants . 
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had for years been the main subject of 
our studies, by Burbank, with the prac- 
tical view of improving horticultural va- 
rieties and by myself in order to get a 
clearer insight into the processes by 
which species originate in nature. For 
some time I had had as lively a corre- 
spondence with him as our duties would 
permit, and in the summer of 1899 we 
had planned to meet at the Hybrid Con- 
ference of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety at London. His experiments, how- 
ever, did not allow so long an absence 
at that time of the year, and so he did 
not come, and I lost a precious chance 
of making his personal acquaintance. 

Among the books which I had studied 
on behalf of the development of my 
views concerning the origin of species 
was Burbank’s “New Creations in Fruits 
and Flowers” of 1893. It is partly a 
catalog for his customers, to be kept for 
reference, but, on the other hand, it is a 
treatise and guide for the breeder, and 
contains much valuable information for 
the scientist interested in the broad ques- 
tions of evolution and hybridization. It 
is a representative of the new lines of 
work in plant improvement. Everybody 
knows that Darwin relied in his concep- 
tions of the origin of species partly on 
the results of the agriculturists and 
partly on those of the horticulturists of 
his time. The latter information had 
been brought together, in three small 
pamphlets, by Carriére, Verlot and Vil- 
morin, and up to the present time the 
botanical student of Darwin’s ,books ap- 
preciates these three booklets as the ulti- 
mate source of his information concern- 
ing horticultural evidence. | 

Burbank’s “New Creations” are to be 
put on the same line with those funda- 
mental and celebrated works. It is a 
book of reference, which provides to the 
scientist many valuable arguments for 
his conceptions. It will, in the long run, 
prove to be a foundation stone for many 
kinds of discussions, especially concern- 
ing the prospects and effects of hybrid- 
ization. 

Moreover, I had studied a series of 
articles, prepared by Edward J. Wick- 
son, of the University of California, and 
published in the Sunset Magazine. They 
give an appreciation of the man, of his 
methods and his achievements. They 


are, as far as I know, the most complete 
survey of his various experiments and as 
valuable for scientific as for practical 
purposes. They are only incomplete on 
the industrial side of the results, and 
definite statements concerning the mag- 
nitude of the services rendered by Bur- 
bank to American horticulture are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Everybody knows the 
name of his new plums, as e. g. the May- 
nard plum, or the stoneless prune, the 
Primus berry, the spineless cactuses 
and the Shasta daisies. But in order to 
tell the exact amount of the value of 
these improvements extensive statistical 
inquiries would be necessary. 

By these studies I was well prepared 
to enjoy my visit and to profit by it. But 
it is only fair to state that such a study 
is a definite requirement. Every one 
who wishes to Visit Burbank should pre- 
pare himself thoroly, because only in 
this way he may have real profit of his 
trip and, moreover, enjoy the conscious- 
ness that his visit will not be a burden 
to his host. Hundreds of visitors are 
yearly going up to Santa Rosa to have a 
talk with him, and Burbank is kind 
enough to give at least some of his 
precious time to as many of them as his 
occupations will permit. But he enjoys 
your visit only when he perceives that 
your eyes are quick at the small differ- 
ences by which he selects his new types. 
Visitors who expect to see long rows of 
beautiful plants will not find what they 
supposed, but instead will see a work- 
shop, with its utter chaos of tools, the 
tools being the individual plants with 
their almost imperceptible differentiating 
marks. If you have no practice in the 
appreciation of such small differences 
don’t try to pay him a compliment; your 
praise will miss its aim, because -by the 
choice of the plant you mention he will 
instantly see how much you know about 
methods and results in plant breeding. 

As long ago as 1893 Burbank de- 
scribed in his catalog how much he 
dreaded to be overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of visitors and of letters. Since 
that time his fame has steadily increased, 
and in the same measure the crowd of 
visitors is yearly increasing, but only 
those, who either come to buy his novel- 
ties, or who warmly sympathize with his 
work and his ideals are welcome. Price- 
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less hours are lost by the demands made 
upon him, priceless not only for himself 
but also for humanity, which profits by 
his_ work. 

Many times Burbank has been urged 
to write regarding his work, and vol- 
umes could be written on the wonderful 
display of life-forces in plants and the 
astonishing results obtained by his ex- 
periments. But he prefers the work it- 
self to its record, and the practical 
achievements to their theoretical de- 
scription and discussion. He is no au- 
thor, and in his conversation, after hav- 
ing clearly exposed the facts, readily in- 
dulges in ‘speculations of a poetical 
nature, thereby discovering the wealth 
of life-enjoyment which the intercourse 
with the living children of nature affords 
to the student, and which is his prin- 
cipal reward for his labors. Burbank is 
a man who takes knowledge seriously 
and enjoys it, who, believing in the truth 
of human experience, trusts his life to it, 
and has the courage to use it in his busi- 
ness. His method is simplicity itself. 
Every one can do the same things in his 
garden. Selection is the choice of the 
best and the destruction of the others; 
nature does the rest. But you have to 
arrange the conditions, ahd this is one 
of the finest of all arts. It is the work 
of the genius, and the heaping up of un- 
expected results is a favor, which nature 
throws only in the lap of very few men. 
The commercial as well as the scientific 
value of Burbank’s work is great, and 
can hardly be overestimated. 

In person, Burbank is slender, almost 
to frailness. It is now nearly thirty years 
ago that he came to California from 
Massachusetts, where he was born. He 
is about sixty years of age. He is a 
tireless worker, spending many hours 
each day at his experimental grounds. 
The finer experiments he conducts at 
Santa Rosa, on the farm where he lives, 
but he owns other grounds in the neigh- 
borhood, at Sebastopol, where his larger 
cultures are to be found. Twice a week 
he mounts his bicycle and rides to this 
larger farm in order to inspect the plants 
and to make the necessary selections. 
His house is a little cottage, where he 
lives with his old mother, a lady of about 
ninety. It is approached thru closely 
trimmed box borders, which remind us 


of old-fashioned New England garden- 
ing, and is to be considered as a remin- 
iscence of his youth. Contiguous to the 
house are some greenhouses and sheds 
and the other necessary buildings for the 
work of the farm. But there are no 


‘elaborate appliances for research, because 


the instruments for his work are of.the 
most simple construction. His hands 
and his eyes and his brains are his in- 
struments, and he hardly needs any other, 
except the most ordinary garden tools. 
We saw the wooden boxes for the sow- 
ing and the replanting of the small seed- 
lings, the sieves for purifying the seeds 
and some other contrivances which in- 
terested us. 

In 1878 Burbank purchased a traet of 
four acres near Santa Rosa, and upon it 
he maintained his residefce and business 


headquarters until the present time. 


Thirty years ago it was waste ground, 
grown all over with wild oats and other 
useless plants. The soil was very fertile 
and the grasses were so tall as to over- 
reach a man’s height. He had the 
ground cleared up and planted with 
orchard trees. He began his business as 
an ordinary gardener, cultivating fruit 
trees, shrubs and flowers for sale. In 
the beginning he had a big nursery, and 
won money enough to increase his busi- 
ness rapidly. But he preferred the im- 
provement of his varieties and the pro- 
duction of new ones to the more advan- 
tageous multiplication of the ordinary 
sorts, and as soon as his means allowed, 
he sold his nursery and limited. hitself 
to the study of his choice. He now 
sells only novelties, and leaves their mul- 
tiplication for trade to other men. — For 
some of these novelties large companies 
have been founded, since from the one 
seedling which Burbank won and sold, 
hundreds of thousands of trees have to 
be produced, before the novelty can ad- 
vantageously be brought into trade. This 
long but profitable work he wholly 
abandons to others, keeping for himself 
only the more difficult, more arduous and 
more hazardous part of the task. The 
making of money may stimulate others, 
the gratifying feeling of contributing to 
the wealth and the happiness of the na- 
tions is the real stimulus of the genius. 
On my first visit to Burbank I was in 
the company of two renowned scientists, 
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Professor Arrhenius, of Stockholm, and 
Professor Loeb, of the University of 
California, and of two special friends of 
our host, Professor Wickson and Pro- 
fessor Osterout, both of the same uni- 
versity. It was on a Saturday evening 
of July, 1904. He had finished his work 
of the week and kept the evening and 
the next Sunday free for us. We sat 
down in a circle, talking of ordinary 
topics. But gradually Burbank pushed 


previous century were wont to adorn 
the walls of their rooms by ears and 
culms, choosing those which might best 
represent the ancestors of their pedigree- 
cultures, so here we saw all along the 
walls numerous specimens, photographs 
and drawings, illustrating the principal 
phases of our host’s work. The photo- 
graphs and drawings, partly taken from 
his catalogs, were grouped according to 
the subjects they represented and framed. 
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Home of Luther Burbank at Santa Rosa, California. 


his chair into the middle, assuming the 
lead of the conversation. He began to 
talk of his experiences and his ideals. 
We, of course, kept quiet, answering and 
asking just enough to keep up his in- 
terest and to direct his discussions to the 
questions, which connected his work with 
our own studies. In outward appearance 
he is a plain man, more a gardener than 
a savant, with clear blue sparkling eyes, 
full of life and fun, appreciating humor 
in others, telling us stories that kept us 
constantly laughing. Even as the cele- 
brated originators of new cereals of the 


Each time, when a special group was 
discussed, his sister, who lives with him, 
took the corresponding frame from the 
wall and placed it on his lap. Then he 
would point out the pictures, telling all 
about them and recovering from his 
memory the whole history of the experi- 
ments of which they reminded him. 
Gradually complete sketches of the life- 
history of many of his pedigree-stocks 
were exposed to us. We easily followed 
him thru the most intricate experiments, 
the combination of pairs of species by 
means of crosses, the repeated cross of 
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hybrids and the extension of the range 
of forms until all the valuable qualities 
of some six or perhaps eight different 
kinds were combined in one single plant. 
His eyes were glowing with the love of 
his plants, many of which he remembers, 
individually, even from remote years. 
He treats them like children, tries to 
penetrate into their peculiarities and 
easily discerns the profits which may be 
derived from each of them for the im- 
provement of the main strain. He esti- 
mates their differences and tests their 
qualities so easily, that if would seem 
that hardly any difficulty were to be sur- 
mounted. But from time to time ‘he 
would point out two pictures, almost 
alike, and ask us to tell him in which 
respects they differed. Then we became 
aware of the amount of special study re- 
quired for the solution of his problems. 
Ordinary people may recognize the tree 
by its fruits, he knows the fruit from 
the ‘simple inspection of the tree. He 
has studied the correlations between the 
characters of the leaves and the qualities 
of the fruits, so as to be able to select 
among seedlings, even in their first sum- 
mer those which will probably produce 
the finest aroma or be the richest yield- 
ers. By this means he is enabled to re- 
ject the large majority of individuals of 
minor or average value. Thus he can 
make his selections from among hun- 
dreds of thousands of hybrids, without 
having to cultivate all of them during 
the years required to reach the age of 
maturity. 

He is especially proud of some of his 
first crosses, and among these of a hy- 
brid of the English and the Californian 
black walnut. Along the road, before 
his house, six large trees of this beau- 
tiful variety are growing, and their im- 
posing size at once shows their prevail- 
ing character. It is the great rapiditv 
of their development, a quality in which 
they surpass almost all other kinds of 
trees in California, altho this State is 
renowned for the celerity of the growth 
of its trees and shrubs. These hybrids 
are ornamental trees of remarkable 
value, but almost devoid of fruits. Only 
in later years Burbank has succeeded in 
eetting fruits from them, and from these 
he is now trying to win a new improved 
race, 


This culture he showed us the next 
morning, when we returned to inspect 
his farm. Long rows of young walnut 
seedlings, containing hundreds of single 
plants, were growing on a nursery bed. 
No two of them were exactly alike, and 


’ the extremes were widely different from 


one another. He explained to us the 
characters of the leaves. Some were 
nearly simple, others richly divided. 
Some plants were fast growers, others © 
being still very small. The margin of 
the leaflets, the colors of their tissue and 
many other marks were easily appre- 
ciated, as he slowly and clearly pointed 
them out. But the relations of all these 
qualities to the nature of the fruits and 
the future yielding properties remained 
a secret for us, inasmuch as such knowl- 
edge can only be gathered from a long 
and intimate intercourse with the fruit- 
ing trees. 

All around this bed others were ‘seen, 
full of the materials for his numerous 
selections. Berries and flowers formed 
the main part, the plums and other fruit 
trees having already been transported to 
his larger farm at Sebastopol. Some 
kinds of flowers are his special darlings. 
He wants to improve them in various 
directions. Partly in order to make them 
brighter and richer, extending their bloom- 
ing period over a larger season, and part- 
lv to make them cheaper, so as to bring 
them within reach even of the poorest 
people. To adorn the homes of the poor 
by a profusion of flowers, larger and 
more beautiful than those which are now 
seen in the conservatories of the rich, is 
one of his most petted ideals. His 
Shasta daisies are large enough to cover 
your whole hand, and month after month 
the plants are covered with dozens of 
these bright white stars. He selects his 
bulbs, such as Amaryllis and Gladiolus, 
not only on account of their flowers, but 
principally according to the number of 
the young side bulbs, which they may 
produce in the course of a year. For 
this quality of rapid multiplication is the 
standard of the price which the bulbs 
will have in commerce. He showed us 
some Amaryllis with from twelve to 
twenty side bulbs, rejoicing in the idea 
that these plants, with their glorious 
flowers, would afterward be sold for per- 
haps one.cent apiece. To these low 
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prices he wants to add the aptitude of 
growing in the open air, because glass- 
houses and conservatories are not to be 
found around the dwellings of those 
whose lives he hopes to be able to cheer 
up with his new, bright and cheap flow- 
ers. 

Altho no Californian by birth, he has 
a profound liking for the children of its 
fields and woods. Whenever the duties 
of his experiments will allow him, he will 
stroll into the free and watch the flowers 
and the bees. As soon as he discovers 
a type which is new to him, because it 
excels in some attractive quality, he will 
take the plant or its seeds and transport 
it into his garden. Wild flowers, as a 
rule, are not exactly the same in differ- 
ent localities, altho belonging to one 
systematical species. So he will bring 
home the best specimens of the different 
forms of one type, and try to improve 
them by crossing. Numerous instances 
of this kind of work we saw all around 
his house, and he pointed them out with 
a perceptible delight. Among his older 
achievements in this line of work are 
many beautiful varieties of the tiger 
lilies, that tall and beautiful species which 
grows in so many forests of California. 
covering the ground in large groups or 
elegantly hanging from the sides of the 
boulders along the creeks. 

From his home farm we drove to 
Sebastopol. Here are his larger cultures, 
the plums, the loquats, the brambles, the 
Californian currants, the aron-herbs 
and many others. It is impossible to de- 
scribe all we saw. The number of the 
varieties is so large and their histories 
are so diverging that after two or three 
hours of continuous listening to his clear 
and fascinating explications, and of tast- 
ing a great variety of plums and berries, 
we became so absolutely tired that it was 
necessary to take some rest in and 
around the little office, which stands in 
the midst of the farm. 

The most curious thing we saw was 
the stoneless prune. He pointed to some 
trees, heavily loaded with small plums. 
very attractive by their clear blue tinge. 
He asked us to bite right thru the mid- 
dle of the plum. In complying with his 
request our astonishment was great. 
altho we knew beforehand what would 
be the result. Inside the plum the seed 


is naked, not protected by its ordinary 
tough and woody shell. The uneatable 
stone, which is so disagreeable in or- 
dinary plums, especially in the cling- 
stone varieties, was wholly absent. We 
could bite thru flesh and seed without 
meting with any obstacle. On a closer 
search, here and there some remains of 
a stone were to be found, little hard cell 
groups, such as every one knows to occur 
in some kinds of pears. But the total 
impression was that of the absence of 
the stone, an improvement, the value of 
which can as yet hardly be realized. 
These stoneless prunes are not yet ready 
for trade; they have still to be improved 
by renewed crosses, in order to make 
them as big and as fleshy and as pal- 
atable as the best of the present sorts. 
As soon as this result will be obtained 
all of the numerous varieties of 
plums will be subjected to the same ex- 
periment. By crossing them with- the 
stoneless form they may acquire this new 
character, without losing their typical 
distinctions. Stoneless prunes will then 
become as common and as highly appre- 
ciated as are now the seedless oranges 
of Southern California. 

I asked Burbank by what methods he 
had contrived to bring about this notable 
achievement. His answer was as un- 
expected as simple. By studying the 
literature concerning prunes he had dis- 
covered that about two centuries ago in 
France a fruit had been known under 
the name of prune sans noyau. He had 
procured specimens of this now rare and 
almost forgotten variety, had crossed 
them with some of his best sorts, and 
thereby won the plums we now admired. 
He had simply followed the rule of find- 
ing out and trying everything, and thus 
produced this most astonishing result. 

After an hour of rest he drove us back 
to the station, bade us a hearty farewell, 
and invited us to come back and to dis- 
cuss the problems, which are the founda- 
tion as well of his practical work as of 
our theoretical inquiries. We left him 
with a definite plan of profiting by his 
kindness, much admiring his simple and 
open manners, his readiness to give us 
all the information we wanted, and, above 
all, the mighty array of his experiments, 
the benefits of which are soon to be those 
of humanity. 
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The Four Continents, by French 


HE new custom house, which is 
£ now being erected on Battery 
Park, in New York, is adorned 

with four groups of sculpture by 
Daniel Chester French, representing 
the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa 


and America. The groups are carved 
of American marble from the quar- 
ries of Tennessee, and the sculptor, 
who was born in Exeter, N. H., in 1850, 
is more distinctly American in his work 
than any of our other living sculptors. 
He was largely self-educated, and did 
not study in Europe until after he had 
made his reputation in this country by his 
“Minute Man,” which he designed. for 
the town of Concord in 1873. 

The four groups of the continents pre- 


sented ‘on the following pages are char- 


acterized equally by boldness and effec- 
tiveness of outline, and carefulness in the 
execution of the symbolic detail. 

America is represented by a figure full 
of activity, looking steadfastly forward, 
alert and ready for action, seated upon 
a rock with the torch of Liberty in her 
right hand and the American eagle by 
her side. Behind her, looking over the 
rock, stands an Indian, a sheaf of Indian 
corn lies across her lap, and under her 
feet is the head of a Mexican feathered 
serpent, the symbol of the Aztec sun god, 
Quetzalcohuatl. Her cloak falling from 
her shoulders is caught in her left hand 
and held protectingly over the figure of 
Progress, who, bending low, is setting 
a winged wheel in motion, and holds in 
his left hand a magnet and a prism, 
symbolic of the mutual aid which, in this 
country more than in any other, science 
and industry have given each other. 

In marked contrast to the alert attitude 
of America is the sleeping figure of 
Africa. Like the others, this figure is 
not an ethnological portrait, but has a 
suggestion of the negro in the features, 
attitude, and the modeling of the hands 
and feet. The reclining figure of the 
dark continent is supported on the one 
side by the ancient and weather-worn 


Sphinx, and on the other by a lion. In 
the background we glimpse a mysterious 
figure suggesting the unknown future 
possibilities of Africa. 

Europe is a regal figure, proud, self- 
conscious, and steadfastly enthroned as 
befits the reigning queen of the world in 
commerce, art and literature. Her left 
arm is resting upon.a book supported by 
a globe, and her right hand-grasps the 
prow of a ship, emblematic of European 
dominance in maritime commerce. Her 
throne is decorated with reliefs from the 
Parthenon and her robe is embroidered 
with the arms of many nations. Upon 
her head she wears the crown of the city 
and behind her is the Roman Imperial 
eagle. Behind her, a little to the left, 
History is ‘represented as an aged woman 
holding a skull with a faurel crown on it 
and poring over a scroll, while at her 
feet is a pile of the crowns of the nations 
which are passed. 

The fourth of the groups represents 
Asia, the mysterious mother of all great 
religions of the world, with the passive 
and inscrutable face of the Far East, In 
her lap is the image of Buddha, the Light 
of Asia, and over her right shoulder 
shines the radiant cross of Christianity. 
Her right hand holds the Sacred Lotus, 
around which is wreathed a serpent and 
from her lap falls a scroll on which is 
pictured the Buddhist Wheel of Life. Her 
footstool rests upon the skulls of men, 
a suggestion from one of the legends of 
Buddha, which relates that when some 
one brought him a skull and remarked 
that he had found. it on one of the sur- 
rounding hills, Buddha answered, “All 
Asia is made up of the bones of previous 
incarnations.” The Asiatic tiger rounds 
off the group upon the right, and upon 
the left are three figures, a youth with 
his head bowed to the ground in prayer, 
a slave with his hands tied behind him, 
and a woman with an infant strapped on 
her back ; which indicate three character- 
istics of Asiatic civilization—superstition, 
slavery, and the degradation of women, 
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The Poets’ Trade Union 
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OETS, feeling a strong sense of 
p their grievances, and desiring to 
be dans le mouvement, have re- 
cently organized themselves into a trade 
union. Being invited to join this body, I 
paid a visit tc the secretary, Mr. Baunder, 
a gentleman of prosperous aspect, with a 
strong German accent. After explaining 
that I had never been in regular business 
as a poet, and that I was content, as a 
laborer in prose, with my membership of 
the Authors’ Society, I learned from 
Mr. Baunder that the Society of Authors 
was of no service to poets. It might be 
very useful to writers on popular sub- 
jects, such as historians, archeologists, 
moralists, and. the like, but its methods 
had done nothing to raise the wages of 
the toilers in poetry. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I said, 
“that poetry is less pepular than history ?” 
“Much less,” he replied, “the poets are 
remorselessly sweated; thousands of 
them cannot earn any wage at all, not 
to speak of ‘a living wage.’ A guinea 
for a sonnet ; what do you think of that ?” 

I replied that, tho out of practice, 
I could write ten sonnets a day with 
ease. Mary. Queen of Scots, I added, 
had written twelve sonnets, in French, 
too, on a single night—at least, if she 
wrote them at all, only one night could 
be selected as the possible date of pro- 
duction (April 22, 1567). If Words- 
worth had got a guinea for each of his 
sonnets, he could have set up his car- 
riage. 

Mr. Baunder said that was all very 
well in the dark ages. The name of a 
real queen on the title page of the “Six- 
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teenth Century” would have been a tor- 
tune to the editor and proprietor. He 
did not wonder that the Queen made 
sonnets, and made hay while the sun 
shone. Now things were different. Son- 
nets were a drug in the market, all poetry 
was a drug. The poetic labor market 
was overcrowded. Epics went, he might 
say, “for a song.” 

I remarked that things had been not 
much better in Milton’s time. “Paradise 
Lost” went for £5 down, with a deferred 
royalty. “I do not wonder at it, sir,” 
replied Mr. Baunder. “Mr. Milton 
missed his tip. Sunday reading was out, 
religious poetry was not called for. If 
Mr. Milton had written a spicy little 
comedy, now, with a singing part and 
page’s costume for Miss Gwynne, he 
would have raked in the dollars.” 

“Then why do not your:starving poets 
write spicy little comedies?” 

“Well, sir, tho I would = speak 
favorably of my employers, they have no 
sense of humor; Mr. Milton himself had 
not much. It is poetry or nothing with 
them.” 

“Is it good poetry?” I asked. 

“Well, a man in my position cannot 
properly speak of ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ I dare- 
say that a very good poet, if he knew 
Mr. and Mr. ” (here he named 
two eminent critics) “and could get the 
‘Pantachaeum’ and the ‘British Pulpit’ to 
take him up, might do very. fairly, even 
now. But, as I look on it, poetry is a 
product of toil, like any other. We have 
no right to ask if it is good or bad; the 
marr has put his time and work into it; 
the fever of the brow is the same, 
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whether you are a Shakespeare or the 
humblest of my members. They all tell 
me that they are inspired; they feel it, 
they say, and Shakespeare could do no 
more than feel it.” 

I thought myself that Shakespeare 
could do a good deal more, he could 
make you feel it, but I said nothing. 
What I said was, “But if nobody wants 
poetry, and you say that nobody does, 
how can the poets expect to live by pro- 
ducing what nobody wants?” 

“That is an old fashioned way of look- 
ing at the matter,” said Mr. Baunder, 
with an indulgent smile. “Poetry is the 
men’s business, they can do nothing else ; 
a demand must be stimulated by Gov- 
ernment, must be made compulsory. I 
have drafted a bill making it compulsory 
for every man to buy a new volume of 
new poetry for every £20 of income that 
he has over £300 a year. Say a man has 
£2,000 a year, he has to buy 850 volumes 
of new poetry, this year’s poetry—this 
year—at a uniform price, 6s. a volume.” 

“When that bill becomes law I shall 
write a good deal of poetry,” I remarked. 

“That is just the point, sir,” said Mr. 
Baunder. “I can see you are a poet 
born; it is in your ’air.” 

His eye wandered to my locks, which, 
I admit, do excite suspicions. 

“Do you remember what Alfred de 
Musset said, or was it Sainte-Beuve?” 
went on Mr. Baunder. “‘In each of us 
there is a poet who died young.’ And 
why does the poet in—well, not every 
one of us, not in me, if I know it—die 
young? Sir, because he is starved ont 
of the business, starved, no market for 
his madrigals. Now, in you, sir, the poet 
was not quite starved out, and he’ll come 
to the top of the journalist in you, when 
my bill passes.” 


I owned that this was so; and Mr. 
Baunder - ecstatically cried, “Sir, when 
my bill passes England will be a nest 
of singing birds; Every man and woman 
will let their genius pipe up! What a 


. happy isle we shall be. Lesbos, ancient. 


Lesbos, was not so tuneful, and I be- 
lieve the poetry market was pretty brisk 
there.” 
At this moment a poet bounced in with 
a grievance. After being introduced to 
me as a brother in Apollo, he gave it 
voice. “Look here,” he said, “years ago 
a composer fellow whom I never heard 
of asked me if he might set a little thing 
of mine. I said he might, on the usual 
terms, whatever they might be. He said 
a guinea, and I gave it to a crossing 
sweeper, and forgot all about it. Well, 
will you believe it, that thing is still run- 
ning, awfully popular, and I never knew 
it. I bar music. It’s a four ball game; 
I mean a four voice song; here it is. 
Now did you ever see such nonsense as 
the man has made of it? The first verse 
really runs like this,” and he recited it 
with feeling: 
Only a spook at the window, 
Only a sprite on the spree, 
But the genuine ghost 
Of the lady I lost 
Will never come back to me. 
“Now look how they have printed it: 
Only a spook, 
Only a spook, 
Only. a spook 
At the window, at the window, 
At the window! 
Only a —— 
Only a spook. 
“Mr. Baunder,” he went on, “I know I 
can get no more money out of the man, 
but can’t I stop the sale of this mon- 
strous bosh?” 
But Mr. Baunder murmured, “No, not 
yet ; a time is coming.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

















BY JUSTIN 


HE Easter holidays have begun 
4 and the members of both Houses 
of Parliament have dispersed for 

their short vacation, carrying with them 
this time something to think about. That 
something is the new measure which has 
just been explained to the House of 


Parliament in Its Easter Holidays 


McCARTHY 


own cost—England was until quite re- 
cently far behind many or most of the 
‘world’s great civilized States. An emi- 
nent member of Parliament, writer and 
thinker, who died but lately, Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, who had studied the ques- 
tion of national education very deeply, 
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Augustine 


Commons for the purpose of establish- 
ing a satisfactory system of public edu- 
cation thruout England. Now of all the 
vexed questions which have within re- 
cent times perplexed this country this is 
about the most vexatious. In the matter 
of public education—I am speaking now 
of education for the classes who can- 
not afford to obtain education at their 
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Burell 


gave it to me as his conviction some 
years ago that as regards public educa- 
tion among European States Greece 
came first, Holland second, Prussia 
third, and that the remainder, including 
England, it was difficult to place in the 
order of succession, so poor were their 
relative claims. Since that time Eng- 
land, however, has been making strenu- 



































Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Cicely Wayneficte in 
Bernard Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” 


ous efforts to establish a system of pub- 
lic education which shall do something 
to unroll the ample page of knowledge 
to the children of fhe very poorest. 


An American reader might perhaps be , 


aroused into the expression of much sur- 
prise as to the difficulty which a great 
and wealthy State like England could 
have in establishing a system of national 
education which should provide for the 
wants of her very poorest classes. But 
the American reader will probably not 
have made allowance enough for the 
difficulty which the religious question 
brings into all efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of a national educational sys- 
tem in England. I am not now speaking 
of Ireland or Scotland. There could be 
no difficulty in providing at a cost which 
the nation as a whole would hardly feel 
an ample and sufficing system of secular 
education. There would be no likelihood 
of any party feuds or passionate public 
controversies springing up with regard 
to the education of the poor in geogra- 
phy or grammar or arithmetic or even 
some of the perplexed problems of his- 
tory. But our great trouble at present 
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in England is that among large and 
powerful sections and classes every- 
where there is a strong objection to any 
system of national education which is 
purely secular and in which religious 
teaching does not make a part of the 
course. 

Then there is, on the other hand, a 
large proportion of citizens who object 
to the introduction of any system of re- 
ligious teaching founded and carried on 
by the State authorities at the expense of 
the taxpayers. This was the problem 
which had to ‘be dealt with by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, the new president of 
the Board of Education. Mr. Birrell is 
a man of great and universally ac- 
knowledged capacity. He is the author 
of “Obiter Dicta,”’ one of the most 
brilliant and successful books of our 
later days; he has won distinction at the 
bar, and has been for several years one 
of the most ready, humorous and elo- 
quent debaters in the House of Com- 
mons. Every one knew that Mr. Bir- 
rell, who is an advanced Liberal in pol- 
itics, would be sure to have a place in 
the new Government, but somehow it 
was -not generally assumed that that 
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place would be found for him in the try- 
ing office of Minister of Public Educa- 
tion. To that office, however, he was 
appointed, and I am sure that the best 
wishes of the public in general went with 
him in his difficult experiment, for Mr. 
Birrell is unquestionably a favorite 
among all who know him or know any- 
thing about him. One of the great tasks 
which the new Government had to un- 
dertake was the introduction of a meas- 
ure of education which, it was hoped, 
might save the country from any further 
succession Of those education. schemes 
which have been harassing us for some- 
thing like a generation. Mr. Birrell, I 
believe, set himself to work in a really 
hopeful spirit and with a confident ex- 
pectation of being able to create a meas- 
ure which might satisfy all the many 
parties in the educational controversy. 
The speech in which he introduced the 
measure was luminous and in many pas- 
sages brilliant, and even its details of ex- 
position were enlivened here and there 
by flashes of genuine wit and humor. 
But the progress of the measure was 
only in its first stage when Parliament 
broke up for the Easter holidays, and the 
disappearance of most public men from 
London has put the whole controversy 
aside for the present. 

The most interesting and important 
part of Mr. Birrell’s scheme is that which 
he has devoted to the hoped for settle- 
ment of the controversy concerning re- 
ligious and secular education. The main 
differences in this dispute may be brief- 
ly set out. On the one side it is insisted 
that no system of public education can 
be accepted in which the teaching of re- 
ligion does not form a recognized and 
indispensable part. On the other side it 
is contended that no system can be en- 
dured in which the doctrines of the va- 
rious religious faiths are taught at the 
public expense. The members of the 
Church of Rome and of the Church of 
England hold alike firmly to the prin- 
ciple that religion must form a part of 
every system of national education, while 
the Non-conformist bodies as a whole 
maintain that each religious*community 
must itself provide and pay for the 
teaching of its own faith. Mr. Birrell 
endeavors to meet these difficulties by 
arranging that religion shall be taught 
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at different hours to the scholars belong. 
ing to the different faiths, and that only 
the secular education shall be common 
and simultaneous. 

I do not feel in the least inclined to 
venture on any expression of opinion as 
to the likelihood of Mr. Birrell’s being 
able to bring the mind of the community 
into anything like agreement or into any- 
thing even like a satisfactory compromise 
on this long disturbing question. But I 
know it is a question which will have to 
be settled sometime or other and which 
will keep on perplexing and distracting 
governments until it is settled, and per- 
sonally I should feel very glad if Mr. 
Birrell could discover the way to its set- 
tlement. Of course the Administration 
which he represents has an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but then the great difficulty 
is in this instance that the followers of 
the Government are themselves divided 
into various parties on this particular 
subject. If Mr. Birrell can discover any 
means of reconciling on a scheme of 
national education the Church of Eng- 
land Liberals, the Liberal Nonconform- 
ists, the Irish National Party, and the 
Labor Party, he will have accomplished 
a great work for his country, and an 
enduring reputation for himself. 

The world of books has suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who was for many years one 
of the most prominent of the officials en- 
trusted with the care and arrangement 
of the British Museum. Dr. Garnett has 
only just died, and in last February he 
had passed into his seventy-second year. 
He came of a family of scholars and 
authors, scientific and literary, and he 
was himself the author of successful 
books in almost all orders of literature, 
tales, poems, biographies and transla- 
tions, and, I believe, it cannot be doubted 
that he wrote some books, among others 
a treatise on astrology, to which he did 
not attach his name. Dr. Garnett ap- 
pears to have been convinced that there 
was more to be said for the study of 
astrology than grave and learned person- 
ages would in general be likely to admit 
and it may be assumed, therefore, that 
he did not desire to impair the respect 
due to his public office by bringing on 
it thru himself a volcanic eruption of 
indignant criticism. 

















At one period of my life it was my 
good fortune to have many opportuni- 
ties of meeting Dr. Garnett. He was 
then in charge of the great reading room 
of the British Museum, and I was a resi- 
dent of that quarter of London of which 
the Museum is the center and the intel- 
lectual inspiration. It was and is an un- 
fashionable quarter, but it was the favor- 
ite region of authors, artists and lovers 
of books, and it may be said to have had 
an atmosphere peculiar to itself and de- 
lightful to all of those who are born to 
breathe in it. I could pass hours, if I 
did not generally happen to have more 
pressing work to do, in recalling -my 
memories of those dear old days when 
Dr. Garnett may be said to have been the 
central figure of that settlement of au- 
thors and painters and scholars and mu- 
sicians. Many of those who were then 
only at the opening of their careers have 
since won distinction sure to last, while 
some who promised brightly then have 
since faded out of public notice and given 
up intellectual work and become to dull 
forgetfulness a prey, and others yet have 
passed out of this life altogether and are 
sadly ranked in the memory of those 
who knew them among the “might-have- 
beens.” There used to be, at one time, a 
very popular song among English audi- 
ences which told us that “the star of 
Empire glitters in the West.” 
of London’s fashionable empire glittered 
always in the West, but for a long time 
the region of the British Museum seems 
able ta maintain a distinct and powerful 
little empire of its own somewhat remote 
from that Western Hemisphere. I have 
not lived in the neighborhood of the 
British Museum for many years, chiefly 
because it was necessary for me to be 
in nearer touch with the House of Com- 
mons, but the place will ever have its 
hold on my memory, and when I read 
today of Dr. Garnett’s death it seemed to 
me for the moment as if I must miss 
his figure in my ordinary daily - walks. 
I need hardly say that the neighborhood 
of the British Museum is still and is ever 
likely to be a favorite stamping-ground 
of scholarship, literature, science and art. 

We have been interested just at pres- 
ent here in the jubilee of Miss Ellen 
Terry’s dramatic career, which com- 
memorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
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The star . 
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her first appearance on the stage. 
Miss Terry was but eight years old 
when she thus presented herself for 
the first time to that public over which 
she has exercised a growing fascination 
ever since. I have watched her dramatic 
career almost from its very beginning, 
and I have long had the honor of her 
personal friendship. I think it is not too 
much to say that, in her own peculiar 
quality of acting, she has created a dra- 
matic figure which will ever endure in 
the history of the stage. She seems to 
have thoroly understood from the earliest 
days of her career what the kind of part 
was which her genius and her tempera- 
ment most distinctly qualified her to un- 
dertake. Her impulse was not to the 
thrilling and dazzling impersonations of 
passion, of ‘suffering, of proud triumph 
and of despair which we associate with 
the careers of some of the great tragedy 
queens in all civilized countries. The 
genius and the temperament of Ellen 
Terry were, to my thinking, essentially 
sympathetic in the human sense, and she 
loved not so much to dazzle her audience 
from some mountain hight of dramatic 
emotion as to bring herself home to their 
hearts and into affinity with the feelings 
of their ordinary lives. I need not, how- 
ever enter here into any study of Miss 
Terry’s exquisite qualities as an actress, 
for her gifts and graces are as well 
known and as thoroly appreciated in the 
United States as they are in England, 
and many hundreds of American names 
are among the lists of those who 
joined in the celebration of her golden 
jubilee. I dwell upon the event partly 
because it gives me sincere pleasure to 
identify myself with such a demonstra- 
tion in honor of a dear personal friend 
and partly because I feel pleased to show- 
that we are not engaged here exclusively 
in the discussion of political questions. 
Even already the account of President 
Roosevelt’s speech at Washington, altho 
only just received in England, is keenly 
discussed in our newspapers and in our 
private conversation. President Roose- 


velt hardly ever opens his lips in public 
without giving the world some: subject 
for earnest thought, and this time he has 
touched upon a question which is to all 
thoughtful minds becoming more and 
The vast increase in pri- 


more serious. 
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vate fortunes threatens grave social peril 
in Europe as well as in the United States 
and most of us have already got far 
enough on the way toward some legis- 
lative intervention as at least to ask our- 
selves “can nothing be done.” President 
Roosevelt, at all events, believes that 
something can be done, and with charac- 
teristic courage and straightforwardness 
he suggests some remedial principles. 
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He is one of the few men now living 
whose every published word is instantly 
read and taken to account in all civilized 
countries. Already indeed some of our 
newspapers here are suggesting that 
President Roosevelt’s recent words are 
an encouragement,to Socialism, but I do 
not: suppose that he will be much dis- 
turbed by that sort of criticism. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


From Portsmouth to Algeciras 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


[Mr. Cortesi, who has been our valued talian correspondent for some years, has just 
returned to Rome from Algeciras, and sends us the following interesting personal com- 
parison of Algeciras and Portsmouth, at both of which conferences he took a distinguished 


part.—Ebrror. ] 


HE Algeciras Conference, which 
ey lasted almost three months, was 
much more interesting to those 
few of us who had already assisted at 
the Russo-Japanese Conference at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., which lasted over four 
weeks, than for the world at large. It 
is difficult to say which of the two has 
been more important; for that held in 
America was to conclude peace between 
two worlds, the Muscovite and the Nip- 
ponic, while that held in Spain was to 
prevent a European war which might 
have assumed the vastest proportions. 
Indeed it may almost be said that Mo- 
rocco and the different questions con- 
nected with that Empire were merely the 
pretext for the Conference, which had in 
reality a much graver task. 

The delegates of Europe, America and 
Morocco did not, really meet to discuss 
how to collect Mulai Ab-del-Aziz’s 
taxes or to regulate his customs and pa- 
trol his coast, but to decide whether there 
should be a paramount Power in Europe 
and which Power it should be. Ger- 
many, which, after 1870, had always fa- 
vored France’s colonial expansion, as a 
species of distraction from her national 
policy of revanche, especially helping her 
to occupy Tunis in 1881, and assisting 
her in the Tonkin war, strongly resented 
the policy of M. Delcassé, and wished to 
prove that the Government of the Re- 
public could not accomplish anything of 


an international character without an un- 
derstanding with Berlin. Moreover, Ger- 
many wished to sever the entente cor- 
diale with London. In other words, the 
ancient hatred between France and Ger- 
many was coming to an issue, compli- 
cated by the racial and commercial an- 
tagonism between Germany and Eng- 
land. 

Still it was not possible to have any 
statement of the kind from the able 
diplomatists gathered at Algeciras. The 
Duke of Almodovar, who with so much 
tact and courtesy stood as host to the 
Conference, the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta, the doyen diplomatist of the 
world, who was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs forty years ago; Mr. Henry White, 
who, thru his long career, is the ablest 
representative of the United States 
abroad; M. Révoil, fresh from his fenc- 
ing with Prince Radolin in Paris; Herr 
von Radowitz, assisted by Count Tatten- 
bach, who accompanied the Kaiser in his 
famous visit to Tangier, and all the oth- 
ers, seemed bound to repeat the identical 
and insignificant statement regarding the 
love of all for peace, and the efforts 
which their Governments were making 
to maintain and strengthen it. When, 
however, they spoke confidentially and 
“not for publication” their music had 
quite a different tune. You would then 
have heard that France is now no more 
the country of April, 1905, when Ger- 




















many threatened her with impunity. Now 
France is ready, her artillery is superior 
to that of Germany, her. cavalry is more 
numerous and better equipped, her war 
organization is the most perfect possible. 
Besides, she is not alone; for Russia, not- 
withstanding her troubled internal con- 
dition, is bound by the dual alliance to 
attack Germany if the latter provokes the 
Republic to war; and her understanding 
with England goes so far as to guaran- 
tee England’s naval assistance, which 
would mean the immediate destruction 
of the German fleet and coast, including, 
perhaps, the landing of a British contin- 
gent on German soil, which, even if it 
failed, would have the effect of subtract- 
ing part of Germany’s forces from the 
western frontier. Moreover, France has 
a secret treaty with Spain, which in- 
sures, if not. the assistatice of Spain’s 
army, at least a sympathetic attitude; 
and finally the Mediterranean agreement 
with Italy, granting the latter a free 
hand in Tripoli, which places her as a 
member of the triple alliance in a most 
embarrassing position, as in case of a 
conflict either she would not maintain the 
pledges with the central empires or if 
she sent her army to the French frontier 
she would have to face revolution at 
home. To this view of the situation an- 
other was counterposed equally interest- 
ing: Germany does not fear France, 
either alone or with the might of all her 
old and mew friends. Russia is not in a 
conditiom to attack Germany, because it 
would lead to the loss of Poland and: the 
Baltic Provinces. Besides, England 
would certainly annihilate the German 
fleet if she could find it, which would 
not be the case, as, in a war with the 
British Empire, Germany would have her 
ships always protected by her forts, and 
the Russo-Japanese war has shown the 
difficulty even for an overpowering as- 
sailant to conquer, while the landing of 
troops is a dréam. Berlin believes Italy 
will fulfil the engagements imposed upon 
her by the triple alliance, but if she did 
not, Austria will be only too glad to en- 
ter the Peninsula and reoccupy, after 
half a century, Milan and Venice. As 
to.Germany herself, she can put in the 
field, not on paper, as in other countries, 
4,000,000 soldiers, admirably trained, and 
provided with all which is necessary, 
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with whom she could confidently and ad- 
vantageously face her enemies collec- 
tively. 

It was understood that while the Con- 
ference was going on negotiations were 
proceeding among the Powers on the 
general situation, and that a success or 
a failure at Algeciras would indicate an 
agreement or a disagreement among 
them about much more vital points than 
the Morocco question. The system fol- 
lowed and the ways adopted were, on the 
whole, the same as those employed at 
Portsmouth. The German delegates 
were most resolute in stating that to no 
Power would be granted any privileges 
in Morocco, under any shape or form, 
while the internationalization of the 
police was their sine qua non. On their 
side the French representatives used all 
possible emphasis to convince the world 
that she would not yield a hair’s breadth 
of her program, which consisted in hav- 
ing the control of the State bank and the 
organization of the police. It was the same 
tactics as was employed at Portsmouth 
when Baron Komura asked a war in- 
demnity, the cession of Saghalin and the 
limitation of Russian naval power in the 
Far East, receiving from Count Witte 
the answer: “Not a kopeck or an inch of 
territory.” 4 

Another point of contact between Al- 
geciras and Portsmouth was the hous- 
ing of the Delegates. At Portsmouth 
they were secluded in the Wentworth 
Hotel, several miles from the town, and 
at Algeciras at the Hotel Reina Cristina, 
isolated from the village and facing the 
colossal rock of Gibraltar, oftencalledthe 
Los Dientes de la Vieja (the Teeth of the ~ 
Old Woman, alluding to England). It 
can scarcely be said which of the two 
positions is the most picturesque. The 
Reina Cristina stands on the promon- 
tory which divides the Gulf from the 
Straits of Gibraltar, commanding on one 
side the beautiful coast of Andalusia, and 
on the other the mountainous, rocky ter- 
ritory of Morocco, from Ceuta to Tan- 
gier. Whoever had been at Portsmouth 
missed at the Reina Cristina the bright, 
chatty and vaporous “summer girl” of 
the Wentworth, but in exchange there 
were plenty of Sefioritas, with their man- 
tillas, and the inevitable flower in the 
center of their luxuriant black hair, the 
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characteristic touch being given by the 
Morocco delegates, in their picturesque 
and striking costumes. 

The first delegate, Mohammed El 
Torres, was especially interesting be- 
cause of his patriarchial figure. He is 
descended from the Spanish Arabs who 
once occupied Southern Spain, and he 
still preserves the keys of the house in- 
habited by his ancestors at Cordova. 
When he appeared with his long, spot- 
less, white beard, bowed over his stick 
with its ivory top, dignifiedly draped in 
his “caftan” (white wool mantle) he 
seemed a biblical apparition. One of the 
objects of the Conference seemed to be 
that of losing time, evidently to enable 
the Powers to carry on their negotia- 
tions, and the Moroccans seemed made 
especially to serve this purpose. Each 
delegation, now and then, before agree- 
ing to a certain point, wished to ask in- 
structions from their Government, which 
could not be denied to the delegates of 
the Sultan also, but each message of 
theirs, to reach Tangier and return, took 
nearly two weeks. Besides, now and 
then, El Torres, or the second delegate, 
El Mokri, rose in the middle of the sit- 
ting to deliver a speech in Arabic, which 
of course, no one understood, where- 
upon, the President, the Duke of Al- 
modovar, proposed that as the repre- 
sentatives of his Sheriffan Majesty had 
spoken it was better to adjourn to-have 
the speech translated. To this work 
were immediately set the interpreters, of 
whom almost every delegation had one, 
but as no two translations were the same, 
more time was lost in their coming to 
an agreement. For instance, one held 
tenaciously to his view that the expres- 
sion, “European concert,” in Arabic, 
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meant “European. performance,” and 
then when at last a medium draft had 
been evolved, and it was taken to the 
seat of the Conference in the Ayunta- 
miento, the Arab delegates promptly 
stated that, of course, their colleagues 
could make as many translations as they 
liked, but they would only recognize as 
official the original text. 

The fall of the Rouvier Cabinet caused 
another delay of about two weeks, as 
M. Révoil was not authorized to make 
a single concession during the crisis, 
and the new Sarrien Ministry took some 
time before becoming thoroly acquainted 
with all which had been done and what 
they wished to do. 

America was often spoken of during 
the Conference. Besides the delegation 
from the United States, the American 
press was well represented, and some of 
the delegates, who had been in Wash- 
ington during their career, recalled, with 
satisfaction, the pleasant time spent 
there, especially M. de Margerie and 
Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, 
who, above all, preserves the kindest re- 
membrances of everything connected 
with his sojourn in America. The con- 
viction was unanimously expressed that 
America, thru her power and thru her 
growing interests in all parts of the 
world, is so unavoidably connected with 
international politics that she will soon 
need, as the other countries, a permanent 
body of trained and experienced diplo- 
matists. A prominent statesman re- 
marked that the service rendered by 
America, at Algeciras, was invaluable, 
because she was the only country that 
had no direct interests which she wished 
to see triumph. 

Rome, Itaty. 


The-Spring Days of the Year 


BY SUE E. HOWARD 


THEY may come in the Autumn, 
These days so rich and rare, 

They may come in the Winter, 
When all is white and fair; 

In March with thé first blue crocus. 
In Summer with harvest gold; 

When the year is just beginning 
Or when the year is old. 


They come to us unexpected 
And life grows full and glad, 
os seems so near fulfillment, 
hat nothing can makes us sad. 
Joy is in every atom; 
erfect to us each thing. 
For ’tis not. the.time or season, 
’*Tis the Soul that makes the Sorbie, 


Buruitncton, Vr. 





The First Municipal Street Railway 


in America 
BY ADELLA M. PARKER 


{Our readers should be very much interested in the following article, which tells of 
the first experiment of municipal ownership and operation of a street car system by a city 


in the United States. 


The successful experiment of West Seattle has scarcely attracted 


any attention yet thruout the country, and we are therefore wary glad to be the first maga- 
zine, as far as we know, to publish the facts.—Ep1rTor.] 


HILE cities East and West have 
\V been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of municipal ownership a 

small municipality on the shores of 
Puget Sound has solved it. West Seat- 
tle owns and operates its street car line. 


}private subscription. 
‘scored a success. 


West Seattle has 


It is not, however, chiefly because 


West Seattle has made a good invest- 
ment that she is entitled to favorable 
Nowhere is the fight for mu- 


comment. 














A Street in West Seattle. 


Its cars have been running for more than 
a year; its fares are the lowest in the 
United States; its income is far in ex- 
cess of operating expenses ; its employees 
are better paid than those in the adjoin- 
ing city; its road is being extended by 


nicipal ownership a fight to make street 
cars pay. Everywhere it is still a strug- 
gle for the mere privilege of trying the 
experiment, and this small city has 
earned the enviable distinction of being 
the first, and at present the only, city in 
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Elliott Bay, the Ferry Slip and the Trolley Approach. 


the United States to gain this vantage 
pround. 

This privilege of spending their own 
money in an enterprise for their own 
fonvenience was not won by the citizens 
of West Seattle without a struggle. Not 
only was a strong minority in the mu- 
nicipality hostile to the project, but the 
street car interests of Seattle—the Seat- 
tle Electric Company—opposed it at 
every step. -Law suits had to be fought 
and injunctions set aside, but up to date 
pluck and persistence have won. 

West Seattle is beautifully situated on 
a peninsula known as Duwamish Head 
at the entrance of Elliott Bay, the har- 
bor of Seattle. The peninsula is a high 
bluff and the city is built on the plateau 
and can be reached only by climbing a 
long, steep hill. This suburb is reached 
from Seattle by means of a fifteen min- 
ute ferry ride across the harbor. In the 
“boom” times following the Seattle fire 
there was a cable car connecting with 
the ferry and running up the hill. Dur- 
ing the panic following ’93 the suburb 


was almost deserted; the street car ser- 
vice was discontinued and ultimately the 
track was taken up and the power house 
was torn down. 

With the influx of population after the 
Klondyke rush West Seattle began again 
to develop. Property values advanced, 
the ferry service was good, and the citi- 
zens were extremely anxious to have a 
street car line, as it was impossible for 
the suburb to improve rapidly without 
it. The Seattle Electric Company, 
which owns a blanket franchise on all 
Seattle lines, was urged to extend its 
service to this suburb. This could be 
done either by building a line across the 
tide flats or by building to connect with 
the ferry. The electric company prom- 
ised to build a line. 

Time passed, but the promise was not 
fulfilled. There were occasional rumors 
afloat that a line was about to be built, 
but the West Seattle resident continued 
to climb the hiil. 

Climbing a long, steep hill at the close 
of the day’s work makes a man think, 








and these suburbanites, after repeated de- 
lays, threatened to establish a municipal 
service unless something more substan- 
tial than rumors was speedily forth- 
coming. 

To forestall a municipal service the 
Seattle Electric Company then put up a 
cash forfeit of $2,000, promising to con- 
struct the road before January, 1903. 
When that time arrived the company se- 
cured an extension to July, 1903, but at 
the later date no effort had been made 
to fulfill the obligation. 

Actuated partly by necessity, partly 
by revenge and partly by a real civic in- 
terest in the enterprise, the citizens now 
decided to declare the $2,000 forfeited 
and to carry out their threat of munici- 
pal ownership if a sufficient vote could be 
‘obtained. 

West Seattle was at this time a city of 
the fourth class, having a population of 
more than three hundred and less than 
fifteen hundred. The Populist Legisla- 
ture of 1897 had enacted a statute au- 
thorizing cities of all classes to “pur- 
chase or construct and operate” “lighting 
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plants, water works and street railways.” 
A vote of the council was necessary to 
submit the question to the people and a 
three-fifths vote was necessary to au- 
thorize bonds. 

It was estimated that $20,000 would 
build a mile of track, purchase two cars 
and install the electric power. Besides 
the $2,000 forfeit there was $1,600 in 
the road fund available for grading, so 
an election was called to vote $18,000 
bonds. 

Meantime bitter opposition to mu- 
nicipal ownership developed in the com- 
munity. It had its center in the West 
Seattle Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, which owned the water system, 
and desired to secure a street railway 
franchise. The opposition was support- 
ed by a few wealthy residents and by 
all those whose sympathies were with 
corporate interests and who desired to 
forestall any such possible example of 
civic opportunity as a municipal street 
car system would afford. A hot cam- 


paign was fought and the bonds were 
carried by but a single vote. 
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Meanwhile the fact developed that the 
$2,000 cash forfeit was a $2,000 check 
and that the Seattle Electric Company 
had stopped its payment. A suit to 
compel payment was carried to the State 
Supreme Court and won. 

The first contractors who undertook 
the grading worked two days and aban- 
doned the job. The company that final- 
ly performed the work wanted to stop 
short of the mile, but the full mile was 
constructed. Two cars were built in 
Portland, Ore., and the service was in- 
stalled. 

The ferry company, which is popular- 
ly supposed to be identified with the land 
company, now refused to give commuta- 
tion tickets with the cars, insisting on a 
five cent fare. The city made the claim 
that the ferry slip was on a street and 
was therefore city property and again 
proved its claim in court. This brought 
the ferry company to terms and an ar- 
rangement was made to furnish for $1 
ten round trips on both the ferry and 
street car—half to go to the ferry and 
half to the city, making the fare on the 
street car 2} cents—the lowest fare in 
the United States. 

The first car carrying passengers over 
the line was run on Christmas Day, 1904. 
After a few days’ run the service was in- 
terrupted for a short time to make need- 
ed alterations in the plant. Since Feb- 
ruary Ist, tgpsithe service has been con- 
tinuous. 

For the first three: spentbe- tbe -enter- 
prise lost thotiey,: and. during 
three months it paid: expénsés, Bae tions * 
the third quarter it a $667 above 
operating, expense, ip the, winter the 
travel is Mot so° héavy, . the: plant is © 
now paying,-even at the very low. fare, 
while the. rise of Values and the con- 
venience to the residents form a large 
credit balance. 3 

The ferry runs once an hoyr. A car 
meets the ferry, and makes the run up 
and back before the ferry leaves. Dur- 


ing the evening rush two'cars are run for. “ 


an hour and-a half. Cars run regularly 
only in Se hen with: the ferry, but a 
car will g6 uffany-.time five “fares are 
paid. The work is light: There aré two 
crews, each with a nine hour run—6 
a.m. to 3 p. m. and 3 p. m. to midnight. 
From 5.30 to 7 on alternate weeks the 
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crews work an hour and a half overtime. 
The men are paid $60 per month and 25 
cents an hour overtime. 

Two engineers are employed at the 
power house and the town marshal is 
superintendent of streets and superin- 
tendent of street car service as well. 

Last spring some real estate men of- 
fered the city $20,000 to be used in ex- 
tending the line three miles to a certain 
tract of land. This extension would 
have taken the line outside the city lim- 
its, so it became necessary to enlarge the 
city before undertaking it. 

In Washington a city of the fourth 
class is limited in area to one square 
mile and cannot annex territory. West 
Seattle now claimed to be a city of the 
third class, with a population of 1,500. "A 
city of the third class may annex terri- 
tory, and an election for that purpose 
was held. Annexation was carried in 
West Seattle, but in the outlying terri- 
tory was lost by a tie vote—4 to 4. As 
both sections must consent the question 
was lost. 

A month later the council again pro- 
posed this question and another election 
was held. An injunction was now served 
on the .City Council, ordering it not. to 
hold the election, on the ground” that’ 
West Seattle was not a city of the third 
class. The land company was behind 
this injunction, as it owned most ‘of: the 
land in the territory to be annexed, afd 
did not wish to be subject to increased 
taxation for improvements. 

When confronted by the injunction the 

‘attorney took the ground that after 
tn election had been called the Council 
was powerless to prevent its being held, 


and that while the election. officers might. 


be enjoined from acting it would still be 
the right and the duty of the people un- 
der the law to choose others and to pro- 
ceed to cast their ballots. He held that 
while an injunction might be used to pre- 
vent carrying into effect the results of 
an election it was not possible by this 
means to prevent the people-from casting 
their votes in a regularly called election. 
He advised the people to proceed: with 
the election. They did so, and annexa- 
tion carried“in both sections by a much 
larger vote. 

the day following the election the 
city officers were cited before the Supe- 
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rior Court for contempt. The city at- 
torney was fined $100. All the council- 
men, excepting two who opposed the 
election, were fined $1 each. At the 
same time an action was brought to set 
aside the results of the election. The 
latter action is still pending in the State 
Supreme Court. An appeal from the 
contempt proceedings was also carried 
to that court, where the verdict was re- 
cently confirmed. 

West Seattle had meantime rapidly in- 
creased its population. Cheap land so 
near the center of Seattle and a site un- 
equalled in beauty needed only a con- 
venient car service to attract many resi- 
dents from Seattle. The school popu- 
lation increased 10 per cent. during the 
summer vacation. That its status as a 
city of the third class would soon be 
unquestioned was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

The opposition now shifted to new 
ground. Annexation to Seattle was pro- 
posed. Old party lines were abandoned, 
as was true in nearly all the Washington 
towns at the fall election. The “Tax- 
payers Annexationists” ticket opposed 
the “Citizens” ticket, and the “Annexa- 


tionists” were defeated by a good ma- 
jority. 

The privilege of municipal experiment 
therefore still belongs to West Seattle, 
and as the city is attracting many young 
professional and business men who are 
interested in civic enterprise, further de- 
velopments may be looked for. Last 
summer a private subscription of $5 
was raised to extend the street car to the 
schoolhouse—a distance of three blocks. 
At the last school election free text books 
were adopted on a distinctly unique plan. 
The school principal had proposed that 
the people buy the books this year at 
prices the school district could obtain— 
about three-quarters the retail price—and 
that these books then become the prop- 
erty of the school—the district renew- 
ing them in the future. The plan has 
been carried out. Bonds of $9,000 have 
recently been authorized to build an elec- 
tric lighting plant and-the plant is now 
being installed. The ferry company has 
asked for a fifty year franchise of the 
valuable ferry slip, but there are those in 
West Seattle who think a _ ferryboat 
would be a good investment for the city 
itself to make. 

Seattie, Wasx. 


The N orwegian National Anthem 


BY PASTOR FELIX 


Upon the accession of King Haakon and Queen Maud to the throne of Norway, a public 
banquet was given in their honor, at which the National Anthem was sung. From a free 
translation given in the London Times the following rhyme is rendered: 


WE love our own Norse country, 
Her thousand homes we love; 

Furrowed and weather-beaten, 
Her front doth forward move; 

We love her—she’s our mother, 
Who gave us noble birth! 

We love her songs and sagas, 
Her dreams that gild the earth. 


We love our own Norse country— 


The country saved by Harald, 
With his rankéd warriors ; 
The land that Haakon guarded— 
Our love and praise be hers!- 
Where Oivind once recited 
The runes of ancient time, 
The glory of her captains, 
Her men of deeds sublime. 


For her our fathers stood— 
The land where Olaf painted 
The hallowed cross with blood; 
Where from the hights spake Sverre 
Against enslaving Rome: 
We love our rugged country, 
We'll guard our Northern home. 


East Boormsay, Maine. 














How the Earthquake Felt at San Jose 


BY EDWIN GLENDINNING SHOUP 


[The spot of greatest intensity of the California earthquake was at San José, and the 
following extract from the letter of one who went through the experience gives a graphic 
account of how it feels to be in an earthquake,—Epiror. ] 


HEN it came I was up and fully 
W dressed, standing at the dress- 
er. Suddenly there was a great, 
full sound, like the passing of wind thru 
trees, or, rather, like the sudden rush of 
a great volume of water. Then the 
ground rose right up, slowly at first ; then 
it went down, and jerk, jerk, jerk, side- 
ways and up and down, fast as tho some 
mighty giant was shaking the earth, after 
the manner of the school ma’am with the 
bad boy. 

I had a lighted lamp standing on the 
dresser; the first shake brought the 
dresser on top of me and the lamp to 
the floor, spilling the oil, that flamed into 
a great ball of fire. Now, to keep your 
feet on a piston rod in action is as easy 
as to catch a flaming lamp rolling about 
on the floor and dodging under the bed; 
but I finally did catch it, and the next 
question was, how to get rid of it. I 
couldn’t go to the door, as walking was 


impossible, and there was a screen in the 


window near me. I turned to it, intend- 
ing to put my foot thru it, and saw it 
falling from its fastenings. I threw the 
lamp out and grasped the sill and 
watched. 

For the space of two blocks, or as far 
as I could see, the ground was rolling 
and jumping like mad. A milkman’s 
horse, hitched to a pole in front of the 
house, was down flat. Three times he 
tried to get up, and each time he was 
thrown again. Have you ever héard a 
horse scream in mortal terror? Well, 
that was what frightened me; before 
that I had been too busy to be scared, but 
that horse, and the sight of a great brick 
warehouse crumbling, frightened me ter- 
ribly. In the meantime, I thought the 
house was going over, and all the while 
I thought the next jerk would be the last. 
It finally came to a finish, having lasted 
thirty-eight seconds. 

Then came clearly the awful sound— 
the falling and crashing of the city. I 
suppose. this was just the tail end of it, 
but it seemed as if it would never stop— 
crash on crash, followed by clouds of 
brick and plaster dust. 
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By this time I had run over to the car 
barns, which had partly collapsed. Some 
of the men were already there. We stood 
for a minute, too frightened to speak ; 
then, without a word, started on a run 
for down town. Now and then we would 
come to a brick residence partly or wholly 
demolished, and the nearer we came to 
the large buildings the more complete 
the destruction. The streets were full 
of people in night clothes, some stupefied, 
and some busy putting out fires. By the 
time we were halfway to the business 
district (about half a mile) we could see 
three big fires, and heard the alarm sent 
in for the militia. When we got there 
the whole city looked as if what was left 
would surely burn, but, fortunately, none 
of the engine houses was wholly de- 
molished, and, best of all, there was never 
any great shortage of water. Everybody 
fought fire, and with the exception of 
about two squares, and several scattened 
houses, we saved the town—or what was 
left of it. 

Now, what seems miraculous is that 
only about thirty people in San José were 
killed, for, altho nearly every building 
in the business district, and any brick 
building without a steel frame, was badly 
damaged, still, in nearly every instance, 
just the outer walls fell away from the 
more elastic frame inside. For instance, 
nearly every outside bedroom, from the 
second floor up, is exposed. 

San José has not only taken care of 
itself, but of a great many persons from 
San Francisco besides. San José is real- 
ly just a residence town for wealthy San 
Francisco people. I have been up to San 
Francisco since the shake, and no one 
who has not actually seen it can realize 
it—the great, splendid, wealthy city a 
charred ruin! 

San José got the worst shaking. We 
are in ruins because of nothing but the 
shake; San Francisco in far worse ruins 
because of the fire, altho the damage done 
by the shake was comparatively light, 
except as to the water mains. If there 
had only been a little water, San Fran- 
cisco would be standing yet. 

San Jose, Car. 
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Literature 


Lady Baltimore 


WE are too much attached to the word 
“great” in this country. It has become 
the mammoth tag of all our efforts to 
cover the whole situation with every- 
thing from a railroad system to a ro- 
mance. Evidences of the latter fault are 
especially convincing. Too many of our 
authors have been laying the tails of 
their genius over our literary dashboard 
in their efforts to produce the “great” 
American novel. We have felt the strain 
of the performance 
without benefit. This 
is why we should be 
grateful now to 
Mr. Wister, who 
has come to the res- 
cue by writing a 
good story of Amer- 
ican life* with the 
“great” left out— 
just as he has omit- 
ted the West—and 
so the result is not 
the shouting hallelu- 
jah of national 
glory which we 
have been trained 
to expect, but it is 
what we really need 
—a sound drubbing 
administered in good 
English, and in a 
polite, conversa- 
tional tone. 

The scene is laid in Baltimore,” 
old King’s Port— 
that is to say, Charleston, South Carolina 
—just as a contemplative man takes a 
quiet corner from which to observe what 
is going on about him. A young man 
from the North comes there ostensibly 
in search of a royal pedigree, but doubt- 
less the author had in mind to retaliate 
upon the New Englanders who have 
made too much of their Pilgrim ancestry. 
What he really discovers, however, is 
that South which is watched over by its 
elderly Colonial dames, and which has 





*Lapy Battimore. By Owen Wister. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50, 


New Portrait of Owen Wister, Author of “Lady 
etc, Macmillan. 


not yet been profaned by too much. pub- 
licity. 

The prejudices and pretensions of this 
section have been frequently caricatured 
in fiction, but it is doubtful if any other 
author has so accurately touched the key- 
note of the real South, or contrasted it 
so shrewdly with that of the North. So 
far her very advocates have been too 
loud-mouthed in their praise, too ill-bred 
in their own self consciousness to reveal 
her delicacy, her silence and her pathos 
to the world. Above 
all, they have not 
been willing to con- 
fess this truth, which 
explains everything, 
from her lassitude 
to her pride: These 
people _ suffered, 
their men fought. 
bravely, they saw 
their land desolate, 
their children beg- 
gared, and they died 
by the tens of thou- 
sands for what was 
wrong! They sinned 
one of the greatest 
sins in history, 
passed unrepentant, 
calling upon God 
with all the con- 
fidence of Christian 
heroes. Mankind 
has never witnessed 
a greater moral 
tragedy. And now, 
being dead, the “Daughters of Dixie” 
cherish them the more dearly, the 
“Sons of Veterans” are the more 
jealous for their honor. Such or- 
ganizations would be absurd in any 
other than a defeated country. It is the 
pathetic army which still stands with 
drawn swords above the graves of South- 
ern heroes. Mr. Wister has interpreted 
the spirit of these memoried troops with 
compassion and understanding. And 
while dealing with the very characteris- 
tics which stand for the passions of the 
Southern people, he has made a decent 
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concealment of every one’s emotional 
nakedness, a distinction lacking hereto- 
fore in Southern fiction. 

The charm of the story as a story is 
indescribable. The author has a manner 
of standing hat in hand before the faded 
rose wreath of old ladies in King’s Port 
which intimates at once the beauty and 
absurdity of their attitude to life. He 
makes a June ballad of their exclusive- 
ness, he crowns their primness with the 
poetry of old fashioned words, and at- 
tends upon their shortcomings with irre- 
sistible gallantry. The hero is worthy of 
especial attention, because the young 
man of the South has suffered more at 
the hands of the novelist than any other. 
He is usually represented as a bully or 
a cad in broadcloth or jeans, and always 


with a bad reputation. But the real 


young hero of this section is not to be 
described in the essayist’s style. You 
may live with them and learn as Mr. Wis- 
ter knows how to impersonate one, but 
you cannot flatten out his nature and dis- 


_ position into a reading book lesson or use 


him to illustrate a tract on, say moral: 
education. He has his morals, to be sufe, ° 
but with him virtue must always be a 
“moral elegance,” a 
spirit. He cannot achieve it merely as 
a matter of conscience, but he must come + 
at it as a grace of character. It is his 
final expression of manners, and he: can 
hold to it even’ while his morals are, to 
say the least of it, unformed. .These are 
distinctions which will seem absurd to 
those who have not the spirit, breeding 
or imagination to comprehend them. But 
they exist, and Mr. Wister has embedded 
them into one of the most admirable he- 
roes to be found in this year’s fiction. 
And finally, the story is so constructed 
as to enable the author to pay his com- 
pliments to the “yellow rich” of the 
North in some phrases. that are likely to 
stick to them longer than their dollars. 
As a class no other people in this coun- 
try are so despised and reviled. Noth- 
ing but the innate brutality of their 
breeding enables them to be indifferent 
to such contempt. But Mr. Wister has 
made a sardonic contribution to social 
science when he names them the “Re- 
placers,” locates them in the scale of 
things as having stocks and bonds for 
ancestors, and by their predilection for 
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liteness of .the * 


the automobile. It is especially adapted 
to the disposition of the “yellow rich.” 
The “Honk! honk!” of it is the natural 
voice of the Replacers as they ride ahead 
in the race. It expresses their cultivated 
rudeness, their constitutional vulgarity, 
in the terms of high priced speed. It is 
the imitation of that sporting instinct 
which makes aristocrats fond of mettle- 
some horses. And it is as offensive as all 
their other sanitation, 


Palestine Exploration 

The description of The Jordan Valley 
and Petra’ by a Princeton professor and 
a well known American resident in Bei- 
rut, Syria, of a forty-one days’ tour from 
the Lebanon to the desert south of 
the Dead Sea is pleasant in style, clear 
in description, and, without attempting to 
be more than popular, conveys much 
valuable information for all, from the 
Bible student to the mere sportsman, 
with genial humor sprinkled thruout 
the pages. 

AIn,cognection with their visit to Jerash, 
- th® authors point out the important part 
ea Circassians may probably play 





—“Jerash ‘ih 1904 as the guests of Abdel 
‘Hamid Bey, the head of the Circassian 
colony, we were told that they had been 
“exempted from taxes for a term of years, 
the close of which was not then far dis- 
tant, so that the trouble, if really coming, 
may be soon at hand, unless the Circas- 
sians are more willing taxpayers than the 
Arabs, which is not probable. 

An interesting feature of the book is 
the discussion of the Madeba map, which 
is well reproduced, altho we regret that 
it is given in sections only, which makes 
it difficult for the general reader to recon- 
struct. The second volume deals for the 
most part with Petra, and, speaking from 
familiar knowledge and frequent visits to 
the scenes described, the descriptions 
seem to the reviewer to be accurate and 
the observations, on the whole, just, tho 
for the student breaking no fresh ground. 
The excellent and numerous photographs 
add much to the account of what may 
be seen in this city of wonders. 


1THe JorDAN VALLEY AND Petra By William — 
bey and Franklin Evans Hoskins. New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. $6.00, 
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The authors’ identification of Petra 
with Sela, mentioned in 2 Kings, 14:7, 
Is. 16:1, is scarcely tenable, for the par- 
allel passage to 2 Kings, 2 Chron. 25:11, 
does not refer to a city called Sela, but 
simply to Sela-rock, and the reference 
in Is. 16:1 is more correctly referred to 
the rocky country of Edom. 

After an account of the enchanted 
City of the Dead, covering about 250 
pages, the writers deal somewhat briefly 
with the remainder of their interesting 
journey. They seem somewhat im- 
pressed by their own temerity in travel- 
ing, altho accompanied by soldiers and 
armed to the teeth. The reviewer has 
always found the protection of a pen- 
knife and a camera amply sufficient over 
the same ground, tho he and his party 
have been forced to submit to the com- 
pany of a single soldier from Shobek to 
Petra! : 

The little list of travelers given in Ap- 
pendix III. might have easily been in- 
creased by many well known names of 
visitors to Petra in the first and second 
half of last century and since 1900, as 
may be seen at a glance in Vol. I. of the 
sumptuous work by Briinow and von 
Domazewsky, “Die Provincia Arabia,” 


1904. 

The book is profusely illustrated. 
Some of the photographs might even 
have been omitted as superfluous, espe- 
cially some of the often repeated pictures 
of camps and of scenery little different 
from others already given. The type and 
paper are well chosen. We should per- 
haps read, on page 106, Vol. I., Sahem 
ej Jaulan, for e¢ Jaulan in text and foot 
note. 

The Eli Lectures, delivered before the 
Union Theological Seminary in 1903, are 
published under the title of The Develop- 
ment of Palestine Exploration. Union 
is not apt to make a mistake in the choice 
of lecturers and we find that the author 
has carefully gathered together the main 
facts from all the important documents, 
ancient and modern, which bear, in any 
sense, upon the exploration of Palestine. 
The author devotes an entire chapter to 
Robinson, which, altho most interesting, 
might have been shortened, with advan- 
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tage, -by the omission of the dispropor- 
tionate biographical sketch. Dr. Bliss 
regrets that. Renan, whose work he de- 
servedly praises, did not make “the most 
of his unique opportunity for actual ex- 
cavation” (p. 254), but the “Mission de 
Phénicie” will remain an enduring monu- 
ment so long as Palestine has any interest 
for mankind. 

The history of the origin and execu- 
tive of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund might have been omitted, as it does 
not add anything to the subject of the 
book, while, to the work of the German 
Palestinean Society, which has been in 
existence for about thirty years, but 
twenty lines only are devoted. In the 
treatment of the early monuments we are 
surprised to find the famous Madeba 
map dismissed in a single sentence, while, 
e. g., to the pilgrimage of Paula several 
pages are devoted. 

The book is full of important informa- 
tion, not only for the Bible student, but 
also for the modern traveler, who inci- 
dentally receives some good advice. 

Madame Loyson relates a journey’ 
made eleven years ago, thru Algiers and 
Egypt, to Palestine, in the company of 
her husband, Pére Hyacinthe, who was 
on a lecturing tour. She discovers many 
things, judging from internal evidence, 
mainly communicated by her dragoman, 
whom she sometimes confuses with a 
“fellah” (or agricultural laborer), and 
sometimes writes a “cavass,” the liveried 
servant of a dignitary. She discovers 
that Arabs never “barter” (? bargain) 
about payment, that the children never 
ask for money, that the request for 
“backsheesh” is a compliment dictated by 
affection—doubtless the desire to possess 
a personal souvenir—that Arab ladies do 
not use mirrors (the harems are lined 
with them!), that the donkeys are beloved 
and treated as members of the family, 
that widows are not allowed to leave 
their houses, that there are no sects 
in Islam, that an Arab sheik car- 
ries a scepter about with him, which on 
one occasion he resigned, willingly, to 
Madame Loyson (probably to beat her 
donkey with), and, most remarkable of 
all, that the Bedu (who are depicted as 





2 Tue DeveLopMENT oF PALESTINE EXPLORATION. By 
Frederick Jones Bliss, 


New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


*To JerusALeM TuroucH THE LaNnps or Istam By 
Madame Hyacinthe Loyson. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 
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living in a neatly furnished house dressed 
like the townspeople) are in the habit of 
wearing a turban of Jard, a high, white 
flattened mass, weighing at least a pound. 
This pig’s fat, which, contrary to pre- 
conceived notions (history, for example, 
relates that its use was the final cause of 
the Indian Mutiny), is very acceptable 
among Moslems, as it is very pure and 
white, and, again contrary to precon- 
ceived notions, does not melt in the sun. 
She discovers many remarkable Arab 
words, as feleen, plural of fellah, that 
Medersa (? Madrasee) means a Moslem 
university, etc., but this is pardonable, 
and the quality of her grammar and spell- 
ing may also be overlooked in an old 
lady who has lived long away from Eng- 
lish-speaking people on the continent of 
Europe. Mme. Loyson is tolerant of 
everything except Christianity, other than 
that of Pére Hyacinthe; of Germans, 
who, it seems, yoke their women with 
donkeys and drive them in carts, and 
have sabre cuts across their “university 
noses,” and of tobacco, of which the first 
fruits are “disobedience of parents and 
law, lying, stealing, revolt, ruined health, 
blindness, ataxy, sterility, debauchery, 
infidelity, war, and murder.” 

A few pages, 278-325, are devoted to 
Jerusalem, the subject of the book, where 
the author’s observations are quite as re- 
markable and original as those made in 
Egypt. It is, however, pleasant to find 
that she speaks with very just apprecia- 
tion of the members of the “American 
Colony,” who, tho they have the disad- 
vantage of being very much Christians in 
life and work, nevertheless win the heart 
of Mme. Loyson by their relations with 
the Moslems, who hold them in a degree 
of respect perhaps unique in any coun- 
try, and have confided to them their 
government school for girls and the edu- 
cation, in an admirable kindergarten, of 
great numbers of their own children. 


Js 


John Wesley and William Booth 


In the popular imagination John Wes- 
ley is the founder of the Methodist 
Church, and this is unquestionably the 
most important fact concerning him, 
despite his declaration made a year be- 
fore his death: “I live and die a mem- 





ber of the Church of England, and none 
who regard my judgment or advice will 
ever separate from it.” But Wesley the 
man, the most indefatigable worker of 
the eighteenth century, the keenest ob- 
server of his time of the traits and ten- 
dencies of the English middle and low- 
er classes, the courteous gentleman and 
accomplished scholar, the — religious 
genius and the iron-willed master. of 
men and of assemblies, is fully as inter- 
esting and profitable as a subject of in- 
vestigation. The sectarian point of view 
has been prominent in the biographies of 
Wesley, of which there are nearly a 
dozen, but the most recent one,’ by the 
Professor of English Literature in Wes- 
leyan University, is a study of the man, 
rather than of the originator of a de- 
nomination, altho the religious leader 
does not suffer from being considered 
in relation to’ the great movements of 
his time nor from comparison with the 
great men who make eighteenth century 
history so fascinating and instructive. 
Professor Winchester’s work is in every 
way to be commended. It is written in 
excellent style, and is marked by thoro- 
ness of information, fairness of judg- 
ment, and that sanity and balance which 
come only with extensive. knowledge. It 
should take its place at once as the best 
biography of Wesley for general use, 
and Wesley is certainly one of the men 
every one ought to know about, and the 
more one learns about him the greater 
becomes his admiration for his character 
and work. 

Professor Winehester rightly makes 
much of Wesley’s Journal, and it may 
be hoped that this biography will tend 
to make that most human and entertain- 
ing book more popular. The Journal is 
one of the best devotional manuals in 
existence, perhaps the best first hand au- 
thority on English social and religious 
conditions in the eighteenth century, and 
a marvelously frank and open revela- 
tion of one of the noblest, greatest souls 
that ever served its fellow men. 

One is surprised at Professor Win- 
chester’s acceptance of Whitefield’s fig- 
ures as to the size of his audiences, 80,- 
ooo at Hyde Park Corner, etc. That 
the famous evangelist’s numbers need 





1 Tue Lire or Joun Wester. By C. T. Winchester, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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considerable discounting is shown by his 
mention of preaching to 6,000 in. the Old 
South Church, a building which then had 
a capacity of 1,200! 

_No one would care to disparage the 
devoted founder of the Salvation Army, 
yet it must be said that the likeness be- 
tween Wesley and General Booth, with 
which Mr. Coates begins his sketch of 
the. latter,” is more superficial than real. 
Wesley’s work was more with the mid- 
dle -classes and less with the proletariat 
than is often supposed, and he remained 
the Oxford gentleman and scholar to the 
day of his death. Mr. Coates’s book is 
largely compilation, and one will turn to 
it in vain to find broad grasp of the re- 
lation of the Army to other religious and 
social efforts of the time, or even vivid 
portrayal of the personality of its sub- 
ject. It fails also in arrangement of its 
material, has no index, and is not in any 
way Satisfactory as a biography of Gen- 
eral Booth. 

& 


My Little Boy. By Carl Ewald. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
- Not often does the father of a little 
boy write his biography so humorously, 
tenderly and sympathetically as does 
Carl Ewald, in telling the story of his 
little son. The two are comrades, bound 
together by many common interests and 


pursuits. Nothing could be prettier than » 


the conversations between the little boy 
and his larger playmate, confidant, and 
friend. | 

“Father,” he says, “what is life?” 

I give him a tap in his little stomach, roll 
him over on the carpet and conceal my emotion 
under a mighty romp. Then, when we sit 
breathless and tired, I answer, gravely: 

“Life is delightful, my little boy. Don’t you 
be afraid of it!” 

The little boy, who, as his father in- 
genuously tells us, “is not a pretty child, 
but is charming,” teaches his father a 
few lessons, altho the wise man needs 
fewer than most parents; and the little 
lad learns many lessons, as all boys and 
girls must, cnly most of them are not so 
fortunate as he in their instructors. “Our 
little boy must learn to know the power 
of money and the joy of money. He 
must earn much and spend much.” yet he 
?Tue Propuer or THE Poor. The Life Story of 


General Booth. By Thomas F. G. Coutes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 





* generation of their inhabitants. 
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must be taught strict honesty, and respect | 
for the rights of others. The father 
teaches these things as well as many 
others, truthfulness, fidelity to a trust or 
to a promise, the cruelty of race preju- 
dice, in a way of his own, which is al- 
ways sympathetic and respectful of a 
child’s feelings. 

“And we go to a place we know of, far 
away behind the hedge, where we lie on our 
backs and look up at the blue sky and talk 
together sensibly, as two gentlemen should.” 
It is the sweetest biography we 
remember. And it ends when the 
father with a pang more often felt 
by the mother, or, at least, if that is not 
fair, more often expressed by her, “hands 
him over to society,” in other words, 
sends the little boy to school. 

“Where they will tell you that two and two 
are four!” 

“Mother has taught me that already,” says 
he, blithely. 

If a man can read the book without a 
tender smile hovering about his lips and 
eyes that sometimes dim a little, we 
would not care for his acquaintance ; or 
else, he is one. of those unfortunate peo- 
ple who have never had, in fancy or in 
fact, the blessing of a little boy of their 
own. 

as 


The Country Town. A Study of Rural Evo- 
lution. By Wilbert L. Anderson. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00. 


This book is a serious study of the 
present day social problem presented by 
the condition of the country communi- 
ties in their relation to the alleged de- 
It deals 
with the decay of the industries of the 
soil, and the migration of the best young 
blood to the large cities. In order to be 
of real benefit this book should have 
been cast in such form that it could be 
easily read and comprehended by the bet- 
ter class of country people, whom it par- 
ticularly concerns. It is involved in 
style ; is. loaded with quotations and cita- 
tions having no particular bearing on the 
case, full of repetition, and not clear in 
its manner of reaching conclusions, 
which are, however, sane ones. The au- 
thor looks for the salvation of the coun- 
try town to the more liberal education of 
the youth of the present day, and to the 
changes made in rural life by the trolley 
and telephone and improved farm ma- 
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chines. His hope for the country lies 
in the great middle classes. Much has 
been said and truly of the removal of the 
upper stratum of the country population 
to the cities. Mr. Anderson sets forth 
in contrast to this fact the statement that 
the lowest stratum of society is likewise 
driven from country to-city, thus leav- 
ing the middle class, which is the hope of 
society, in greater force in the country. 
Improvement of conditions of living in 
the rural town will surely elevate those 
already affected by its environment, as 
well as attract a better class of people 
to agricultural pursuits. Mr. Anderson 
concludes his book with this solution for 
the problems which he presents: “In ev- 
ery community the issue depends upon 
generous deeds, tireless diligence and 
steadfast patience.” 


Sir Walter Scott. By Andrew mg 4 Liter- 
ary Lives. ri 
Sons. $1.00. 

Mr. Lang's volume is not in any sense 

a contribution to the literature of Scott. 

Nor is it even a plain, straight-away nar- 


New York: Chas. bner’s 


rative of his life. It is altogether too 
conscious of the authorities that have 
preceded it to be a satisfactory substi- 
tute, as it pretends, to a reader who 
knows nothing about them. But it con- 
tains some rather good bits of apprecia- 
tion—in those parts particularly where 
Mr. Lang is concerned to reassert Scott 
against the superciliousness of our later 
day criticism and to rescue him from the 
invidiousness of a comparison with our 


literature of ignorance and presumption, ' 


as he calls it. This is lively and amus- 
ing, and not wholly unjust perhaps; but 
at all events it serves to animate a book 
which does not otherwise make_ very 
good reading. 


From the Book of Valentines. By Bliss 
Carman. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1. 


Mr. Carman’s sincere admirers will be 
glad of his return to Parnassus after his 
late excursions into prose. The Book 
of Valentines is another of those volumes 
of light handed verse which he does so 
well that it is pity he should ever leave 
them for the essay. It is marked by his 
usual qualities of cheerful seriousness 
and quick and delicate sentiment. Of 
all the pieces perhaps the best is the 
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“Players,” an excellent variation of the 
familiar comparison of the world to a 
stage. 

“Before our eyes as we come on, 

From age to age, 


Flare up the footlights of the dawn 
On this round stage.” 


ed 


Carthage of the Phoenicians in the Light 
of Modern Excavations. By Mabel 
Moore With numerous _ illustrations. 
16mo.; pp. vi, 184. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The author has had the advantage of 

a personal visit to the site of ancient 

Carthage, and of full conference with 

Father Delattre, who has had charge of 

the excavations under the support of the 

White Fathers of Cardinal Lavigerie. 

Her book is less a study of the Cartha- 

ginians than it is an account of the dig- 

gings and their result. Carthage is not 
particularly rich in relics. There are 
sarcophagi, some of a much superior art 
to that which we call the Phenician from 
Cyprus ; and the bronze razors are hand- 
somely engraved and are the best that 
have been found. The Punic inscriptions 
are not particularly interesting, except to 
the decipherer. As an account of the 
diggings in three principal necropolises, 
the book is of real value to a student of 
archeology, altho it contains no great 
treasures. When the author wanders 
from her immediate subject into parallel 
fields, apart from the instruction of 

Father Delattre, she is likely to fall into 

error. Thus we are surprised to find 

three times on p. 19 “Ishtah” for /shtar, 

and similarly “Athtah” for Athtar; on p. 

20 “Tainat” for Tiamat; on p. 54 “Mel- 

gart” for Melgart; and on p. 24 the ex- 

traordinary statement that the “ubiqui- 
tous name of John” comes, from the 
source of Ea-Han, or Oannes. 


& 


The Inward Light. By Amory H. Bradford. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.20. 

Dr. Bradford is a teacher of spiritual 
religion. A warm hearted and devoted 
man, alertly sympathetic with every for- 
ward and benevolent movement, appre- 
ciative by natural instinct of the needs 
and temper of the times, he cast off long 
ago slavish appeal to the letter of book 
and symbol, and gave himself to the 
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study of truth which a man can utter 
with no other authority than that of the 
truth itself. He has not had the time, 
and perhaps not the inclination, for orig- 
inal research, but he has the faculty of 
almost unerring appropriation of the best 
work of the best students and writers in 
widely separated fields of knowledge, 
and his literary skill enables him to pre- 
sent some of the best thought of the day 
in very attractive form. His present 
work is a series of essays, from different 
points of approach, of. the light that 
lighteth every man, and the chapters on 
“The Inward Light,” “The Inward 
Sinai,” “The Continuous Leadership of 
the Holy Spirit,” show Dr. Bradford at 
his best as a teacher of spiritual religion. 
Altho these papers were written before 
the publication of Sabatier’s “Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit,” they may be regarded as the doc- 
trine and message of that remarkable 
book adapted to the religious situation in 
America. 
ed 


The Abolitionists. Together with Personal 
Methories of the Struggle for Human 
Rights, 1830-1864. By John F. Hume. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This book is, in a sense, 1 reply to some 
sweeping generalizations about Aboli- 
tionists made by Theodore Roosevelt in 
one of his early biographical works. The 
author comes from an Abolitionist fam- 
ily of Southwestern Ohio, and was him- 
self active in the anti-slavery crusade. 

During the war he was the editor of the 

radical Missouri Democrat, and he at- 

tended as a delegate the convention 
which renominated Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency. It is a deeply interesting series 
of sketches which he presents. His pur- 
pose is to justify the Abolitionists in 
their policy, and to depict them as he saw 
and knew them, to a later generation. 
One may sympathize with his fervent de- 
fense of them without agreeing with all 
his claims in their behalf. It is evident 
that he pays too little attention to the 
great social forces that made the war 
inevitable; and attributes overmuch to the 
personal efforts of his heroes. Never- 
theless, he has given us a great deal of 
valuable information, both political and 
personal, and has furnished some new 
lights in which to judge the men and 
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events of that stormy time: His-view of 
Lincoln is somewhat critical, but, on the 
whole, we should say, just; and his ac- 
count of the political squabbles in Mis- 
souri, and of Lincoln’s’ attitude toward 
the various factions, is extremely inter- 
esting. It is unfortunate that dates and 
exact particulars are’often missing and 
are sometimes wrongly given. The date, 
for instance, of Elijah Lovejoy’s coming 
to St. Louis is put two years subsequent 
to his murder at Alton, Ill. ‘ But,. for all 
defects, it is a collection of reminiscences 
well worth reading. 
s&s 
Pam Decides. By Bettina von Hutten. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

In this sequel to “Pam,” we find her 
twenty-seven years old, on the third floor 
of a Bloomsbury boarding house, and the 
author of twenty-two novels, written 
since we saw her last. Caliban, the 
familiar spirit of the earlier book, is dead, 
and not regretted by the present re- 
viewer. We grew weary of the monkey 
“to whose eyes those of his mistress bore 
a startling resemblance.” Pam, how- 
ever, is one of those loving souls who 
must have a pet, and she finds one suited 
to her need in a dapper young diplomat, 
whose smallness, and daintiness, and ex- 
quisiteness of attire are much insisted 
upon, in contrast to the dingy people 
about her. 


“He was such a dear. Even his .perfect 
clothes and the small seal ring on. his little 
ane added to her complete satisfaction in 
1m. 

He-is at first a friend, then a lover, 
and his name is Lensky. James Peele, 
M. P., Charnley Burke, and: the incom- 
parable “Ratty,” love her also, and all 


New 


-of them figure in Pam’s story, making 


or marring her happiness in unexpected 
ways. The title of the novel, Pam De- 
cides, indicates that the readers of “Pam” 
will be relieved from the strain that has 
been on their minds for over a year, for 
the most experienced novel reader could 
not anticipate’ the decision’ of this most 
capricious of women. -We'have seldom 
had a heroine on our Hands, an attractive 
heroine, eligible in every way, wha gave 
us so much trouble to marry off, and we 
were so relieved to have the matter set- 
tled in the last few pages of this volume 
that we do not care to question whether 
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her choice was the wisest she might have 
made. 
& 
The ay, | Arm. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Le Droit Connors is an American 
Sherlock Holmes, with the addition of 
Indian blood in his veins, cleverly mixed 
with Anglo-Saxon and Irish. This com- 
bination gives him some advantages over 
the ordinary or even extraordinary de- 
tective. He can recognize a footprint in 
the yielding surface of a velvet rug or on 
the grass of a lawn, knowing them to be 
identical, and he can cauterize his arm 
with stoicism if his need require such an 
effect upon a woman’s nerves. His ad- 
ventures are many, and the mysterious 
crimes he undertakes to unravel are 
worthy of his unusual powers. The 
Long Arm of his intuitive insight into 
character, more perhaps than into clews 
of circumstance, reaches out and grasps 
some very clever criminals. 


a 


A Maker of nae fF By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Oppenheim might have called his 
book the “Odyssey of a Sheet of Paper,” 
as it is the wandering of a written page 
at the will of the wind, which brings a 
young Englishman, h:3; beautiful sister, 
the Hero, the “Friend of the Hero” and 
several other people -into serious and 
even dangerous difficulties, and gives a 
romantic explanation of the reason why 
there was no war when the Russian fleet 
fired on the British fishermen. The se- 
cret service police of three countries ex- 
ert all‘their cleverness in thwarting the 
efforts of an English nobleman and his 
friend, 
spondent, to find a brother and sister 
who have both vanished out of Paris as 
completely and mysteriously as tho they 
had stumbled upon the key to the fourth 
dimension. Mr. Oppenheim handles his 
material cleverly and makes of it a good 
story of adventure. If the love theme 


had been left: out, it would rank with the 
few fascinating romances which boys 
adore “because there is no foolishness in 
them.” DeFoe wrote one, Stevenson more 
than one such story. We believe Mr. Op- 
penheim could do it, and gain an im- 
mortality as a narrator of perilous ad- 
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a seasoned newspaper corre-, 


venture rather than in the worn path of 
sentimental heart interest. Love stories 
are well, and there is no danger of a 
dearth of them, but their place is later in 
life, after the wander-years are over and 
the desire for adventure and moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field has been sati- 
ated. The women had better be safelv 
out of the way—say, between the covers 
of a gentler novel by Alice Brown or 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, who delight in 
purely feminine society—while the fight- 
ing is going on, and the days of hardship 
and dangerous exploits endured. That 
women may have perils and adventures 
of their own is very likely, but that should 
be another story. 


Conclusions. “Home Counties.” New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


A careful reading of this book should 
prove a sure specific for that most dan- 
gerous malady, Chicken Farm Fever. 
Tho written by an Englishman, it would 
be equally efficacious for the afflicted 
ones in this country. It proves, at least 
to the satisfaction of the author, that, 
while a limited number of barnyard 
fowls on a farm may show a good bal- 
ance of profit in their favor, the increas- 
ing of the flock to the dimensions of a 
business in itself adds to the expense in 
a much greater ratio than to the profits. 
If one hen earns a dollar a year for her 
owner why will 5,000 hens probably 
lose their owner $1,000 in the same time ? 
The fatal law of diminishing returns 
comes in here. The few fowls can be kept 
on a farm, or small place, with almost 
no appreciable expense of food or hous- 
ing or marketing. The average man es- 
tablishing a chicken farm is too much 
attracted by the venders of patent poul- 
try supplies and foods, and by the allure- 
ments of fancy breeds. The dangers of 
disease increase immensely as the flock 
grows. Our author does not say that 
a paying chicken farm is impossible ; he 
only cites many cases which go to show 
its extreme improbability. He pretends 
to have weighed all the chicken farms of 
England in the balance and never to 
have found one whose accounts showed 
a fair profit for any consecutive number 
of years. This in relation to regulation 
chicken farms. He finds much profit to 
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the farmers from their small flocks of 
birds and also good profits in a system 
much practiced in England, of poultry 
fattening. The birds are bought from the 
farmers when nearly grown, and _ fat- 
tened for market by experienced feeders. 
We feel not the least hesitancy in recom- 
mending ‘this pessimistic book to our 
chicken loving friends. It is good read- 
ing and our faith in the hen that lays 
the golden egg is undaunted, whatever 
may be the logic of her detractors. 
Bad 


Literary Notes 


In our issue of May 3rd, the familiar 
name of Nathan Haskell Dole, author of “The 
Building of the Organ,” was accidentally 
printed “Pole.” 


....We recently called the attention of our 
readers to Everyman’s Library as affording an 
opportunity to get standard books in a handy 
and attractive form at a low price. In the 
advertising pages of this issue is given the 
list of the volumes so far printed in this series. 


...-Some interesting reminiscences, tho too 
largely of a personal nature, of Hawaii in the 
early days are given by Dr. Henry M. Lyman 
in his new Hawaiian Yesterdays (Mc- 
Clurg, Chicago, $2.00). The author was born 
in Hilo in 1835 and describes missionary, 
native and naval life in a pleasant way with 
abundant detail. The volume is well illus- 
trated with old prints and recent photographs. 


.... William Edgar Fisher, of Wellsville: 
N. Y., will presently issue a fourth collection 


of signed and numbered artists’ proofs of a- 


dozen of the more recent book plates designed 
by him. These proofs will be printed on 
Japan vellum, 7x10 inches in size, and will be 
uniform with those previously published. 
Five of the plates will be hand colored by Mr. 
Fisher, and there will be included a number 
of copper intaglio engravings. The edition 
will be limited to.100 copies and will contain 
none of the designs included in the previously 
published collections. The price of this fourth 
collection has been fixed at $250. 


....The American Copyright League, or- 
ganized more than twenty years ago, is now 
active in the matter of securing a general re- 
vision of the copyright laws of the United 
States. ‘The movement to revise the copy 
right laws was begun on the initiative of the 
Ubeniton of Congress and is now in progress. 
Several conferences have been held during the 
past year and the League has steadfastly ad- 
vocated the safeguarding of the author against 
loss of copyright thru the error or omission 
of any administrative officer or thru any fail- 
ure to observe the prescribed formalities which 
is not due to his own negligence; and the es- 
tablishment of an alternative term of copy- 
right, namely, forty-two years, or the author's 
life and twenty-one years in addition, which- 
ever period may prove the longer. 
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..«. The addresses given at the Third Inter- 
national Council of Unitarians and Other Lib- 
eral Religious Thinkers and Workers, held in 
Geneva last August, have just been published 
in a volume sold by the erican Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon street, Boston, for 75 
cents, in paper. Reports of liberal religious 
movements in Germany, England, France, 
Italy, United States, Holland, Belgium, Hun- 
gary and India are included. Among the 
most noticeable papers are “Le Monotheisme 
et ses formes,” by Pére Hyacinthe Loyson; 
“La Separation des. Eglises et de Etat en 
France,” by Prof. Réville; “Montre-Nous le 
Pére,” by Charles Wagner, and “Religion; Its 
Changing Forms and Its Eternal Essence,” b 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. The next Congress will 
be held in Boston in May, 1907. 


2 
Pebbles 


“My dog took first prize at the cat show.” 
“How was that?” “He took the cat.”—Judge. 


HOW THEY SING IT IN BOSTON. 

Every one labors except our distinguished 
progenitor. 

He reposes in a recumbent position within our 

_ residence thru the day, 

His pedal extremities idling upon the bronze 
of the steam radiator, 

Serenely engaged in extracting nebulous at- 
mosphere from a tobacco receptacle of 
mundane matter. 

Our maternal mentor receives soiled linen for 
the purpose of cleansing it, 

And in this connection I should include filial 


Ann. 
Indeed, everybody is engaged in some variety 
of occupation in our domestic habitat— 
Excluding, as primarily suggested, our distin- 
guished progenitor. 
—Springteld Republican. 


AFTER a few weeks at boarding school Alice 
wrote home as follows: 

“DEAR FaTHER: Tho I was homesick at first, 
now that I am getting acquainted I like the 
school very much. Last erm Grayce and 
Kathryn (my roommates) and I had a nice 
little chafing dish party, and we invited three 
other girls, Mayme and Carrye Miller and 
Edyth Kent. I hope you are all well at home. 
I can’t write any more now, for I have a lot 
of studying to do. With lots of love to all, 
your affectionate daughter, Atyss.” 

To which she received the following reply 
from her respected father: 

“My Dear Daucuter Atyss: I was glad to 
receive your letter and to know that you are 
enjoying yourself. Uncle Jaymes came the 
other day, bringing Charls and Albyrt with 
him. Your brother Henrie was delighted, for 
he has been lonely without you. I have bought 
a new gray horse whose name is Byllye. ¢ 
matches nicely with old Fredde. With mugh 
love from us all, I am your affectionate father, 

“WYLLYAM JONES.” 

The next letter was duly signed “Alice.”— 

Woman’s Home Companion. 
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The Railway .Rate Bill. 

INTEREST in a pérsonal ‘controversy as 
to the accuracy of Mr.. William E. 
Chandler’s report of: the President’s re- 
marks about. three Senators should not 
divert public attention from’ what ~ the 
Sc ate has done and is about to do. It 
has quite notably strengthened the Rail- 
road Rate bill which it received from the 
House, and it will soon pass the bill with 
the improvements which have been add- 
ed. These additions are decidedly of a 
radical rather than of a conservative 
character, in the meaning which has been 
given to these words when they have 
been used to define the attitude of Sena- 
tors toward the bill. If the amendment 
relating to judicial review be temporarily 
laid aside—and we shall speak of that 
later—all the other amendments are 
clearly the work of the radicals, and the 
radicals appear to have become an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate. By 
the evidence of recent investigations and 
indictments the so-called conservatives 
have been converted or silenced. 

These amendments restore the old 
penalties of imprisonment for those who 
give rebates, impose extraordinary fines 
upon shippers by whom rebates are ac- 
<epted, in the interest of prosecutors pro- 
long the period of the statute of limita- 
tions, forbid the granting of passes, make 
the owners of pipe lines common car- 
riers and subject them to the authority 
of the Commission, place also under the 
supervision of the Commission the ex- 
press companies and the sleeping-car 
corporations, and seek to confine the rail- 
ways exclusively to the business of 
transportation by forbidding them to 
carry from one State to another com- 
modities which they manufacture, mine, 
produce or own, or in which they have a 
direct or indirect. interest. 

It should be observed that all these 
provisions have been added to the House 
bill substantially without | opposition 
manifested by votes, altho a little was 
shown in argument. 
wholesome effect of publicity, for the 
attitude of a considerable number of 
Senators has undoubtedly been affected 
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Here we see the 


by the results of recent official in- 
quiries concerning the coal interests of 
railways, and the unlawful conspiracies 
of the railways with the Standard i! 
and Sugar Trusts, as well as by the pub- 
lic discussion which the evidence pro- 
cured by these inquiries has caused. 

For many weeks before these amend- 
ments were taken up for action, the chief 
subject of the memorable debate was a 
question of which the average citizen 
could know little or nothing—the ques- 
tion whether. the courts should be re- 
stricted in their review of the Commis- 
sion’s rate orders. Those were enjoy- 
able days for the experts in constitutional 
law, whose usefulness in our national 
legislature we would by no means under- 
estimate. 

For various reasons, the decisions of 
the Commission in the past had frequent- 
ly been made ineffective by delays in the 
courts. It was natural that the advo- 


cates of legislation enlarging the Com- 
mission’s power should desire to prevent 


such delays and to provide for a prompt 
and effective use of the greater power 
which was to be granted. Hence their 
desire. and attempt to restrict the scope 
of the courts’ action. At the same time, 
some who opposed any grant of rate 
making power sought, in the interest of 
the railways, to preserve those methods 
or conditions which had caused delay and 
thwarted the purposes of the Commis- 
sion. Over this question, whether the 
scope of.judicial review in rate cases 
should be broad or narrow, the contend- 
ing factions fought for a long time. 

It has seemed to us that a broad or un- 
restricted judicial review of rate orders 
was not to be feared by advocates of 
rate regulation, if due provision were 
made for expediting decisions and for 
full justice to both shipper.and carrier 
pending the final settlement of each con- 
troversy. Our courts.deserve the confi- 
dence of the people. Many of them have 
much more work than they can fairly be 
required to do. Thru no fault of their 
own, the administration of justice is 
sometimes delayed. One remedy is more 
courts and more judges. To limit the 
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power of the courts with respect to com- 
plaints concerning freight rate orders 
seems to indicate distrust of the tri- 
bunals. The world has no courts which 
better deserve to be trusted’ than our 
own. . 

Mr. Roosevelt and a certain number of 
Republican Senators desired that the 
‘scope of the court’s: review should be in 
some measure restricted, in order that 
the Commission’s orders should surely 
and promptly be effective. It appears 
that for some time the President thought 
a majority in support of his view—and 
a majority against attempts to make the 
bill one of no real value—could be ob- 
tained only by a combination of the 
Democrats with a minority of the Re- 
publicans. But Mr. Tillman’s own fig- 
ures show that at the time when the 
Allison amendment was approved by the 
President, a trustworthy majority of this 
hybrid character had not been surely 
procured. 

Mr. Roosevelt naturally preferred that 
the bill should be passed by Republican 
votes, if enough of them could be found, 
and that thus it should be credited to the 
Republican party. He also desired to 
prevent such a division of that party as 
might be caused by an attempt—possibly 
successful, possibly futile—to pass the 
bill by a combination in which there 
should be more Democrats than Repub- 
licans. ‘The Allison amendment was pro- 
duced and submitted to him. He turned 
from his original project and grasped 
this opportunity. Whether or not in 
turning he observed all the rules of 
courtesy in his treatment of the Demo- 
cratic Senators is a question to be settled 
only after all the evidence is in. 

Was acceptance of the Allison amend- 
ment a surrender? Was it an abandon- 
ment of the contention for limited re- 
view, and a submission to senatorial rep- 
resentatives of railway interests? Let 
the vote on this amendment answer these 
questions. The main part of the propo- 
sition was adopted without a division; 
the accompanying provisos by a vote of 
73 to 3! 

No one cared to be recorded as vot- 
ing against the part relating to the ac- 
tion of the courts. Not even Mr. Bailey, 
who had asserted that it opened the door 
for the “broadest possible review.” Nor 
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Mr. Rayner, who had called it a trap in 
which Mr. Roosévelt had been caught, 
and who had congratulated the railroad 
presidents upon the victory they had won 
in the acceptance of it at the White 
House. And all who could be found to 
vote against the remaining part were 
Messrs. Morgan, Clarke and Pettus, who 
had scarcely been heard in the debate. 
We do not undertake to say how much 
of a review the amendment permits. 
This may not be determined until a case 
under the new law comes into court. 
But we do point out once more that when 
the amendment was brought to a vote 
no one of those who had bitterly de- 
nounced it as a “cowardly subterfuge,” 
a surrender to the railways, and an ac- 
ceptance of that unlimited review which 
they had strenuously opposed, asked that 
his vote be recorded in the negative. 


a 
The Birth of a Free Nation 


Pau. had a way of addressing his 
converts as “saints,” but when he wished 
to: be more exact he said they were 
“called to be saints,” which is not quite 
the same thing. It is by a similar pro- 
lepsis that we can speak of Russia and its 
people as now free. We believe that 
freedom is assured, that the sun is 
arising, that his chin is on the orient 
wave, that nothing can hold him back 
from his zenith, but there are yet giant 
clouds that he must fight and conquer 
before he can rejoice to run his mighty 
race. 

The Duma is actually in session and 
council. Its authority is limited, but yet 
its power will reach beyond its creden- 
tials. It represents the people, and when 
it speaks Czar Nicholas II cannot but 
know what the people want, and he will 
be a daring ruler -who will not grant the 
demand. Now the nation has a voice, 
clear, insistent, ominous. That will be 
enough, whatever the bureaucrats may 
say or do. 

The Russian constitution is in the 
making after the pattern. of the British 
constitution. It is no changeless docu- 
ment to be fought over by Senators and 
interpreted by a court of judges, but will 
develop itself, which is just as well. 
There are two Houses, whether we call 
them consultative or legislative. The 
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superior one is, or will be, as in Great 
Britain, the inferior one. The House of 
Lords has to bow to the House of Com- 
mons, after some delay; but it must 
yield or perish when the people speak. 
So the Upper House in Russia. The 
Council of the Empire consists almost 
wholly of men selected and appointed by 
the Czar. They represent the old ruling 
class. It is their business to pull in the 
breeching. The lower House is purely 
representative, its members all elected, 
altho some of them thru several stages 
of election, as we elect our Senators and 
President. Not now, perhaps, but in the 


end the power will be with them; and. 


they have begun their work with cool 
wisdom, for nowadays people of intelli- 
gence have learnt, even Russians, how 
parliaments must do their work. 

It is true that an attempt was made to 
restrict the powers of the Duma, and to 
control the will of the people by the de- 
vice of the Council of the Empire. But 
that is not a serious wrong. It was in 
1253 that the first representative Parlia- 
ment assembled in England. It has not 
yet abolished the hereditary Upper 
House or the hereditary head of the na- 
tion, 

The peaceable way in which the Duma 
opens its work, after the serious riots of 
a few months ago, is full of hope. Altho 
our forefathers had witnessed the opera- 
tion of parliamentary government for 
several centuries, we were unable to 
arrive peaceably at the present operation 
of this principle in our own affairs. The 
people of America had to force the 
hereditary ruler of England to let us 
have representation in the Parliament 
which passed on our affairs; and then we 
had to go thru an awful civil war before 
we learnt how to make proper use of 
this right of representation. 

With these facts in mind we will be 
better prepared to grasp the significance 
of what has just taken place in Russia. 

The Emperor was in possession of 
more extreme powers than George ITI. 
had under the English Constitution. He 
was surrounded by a determined com- 
pany of what may be termed the “ruling 
class.” A fixed conviction’ of this class 
is that the people are incapable of gov- 
erving either the nation or themselves 
individually; and those particular repre- 
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sentatives of this class, who surrounded 
the Emperor, had a very severe case of 
this hereditary disease. 

Nevertheless, the Empero. decided to 
consent, without. civil war, to the crea- 
tion. of a Russian House of Representa- 
tives, and on the day appointed for its 
first. assembly, he appeared in person to 
meet the representatives of the people, 
and spoke a few simple words full of 
meaning to those who have the mind to 
comprehend them, in the light of our 
own progress toward sound parliament- 
ary government. His address was hope- 
ful and wise. . He laid down no hamper- 
ing restrictions. He said: 

“May God bless the work that lies before me 
in unity with the Council of the Empire and 
the Imperial Duma! May this day be the day 
of the moral ‘revival of Russia, and the day 
for the renewal of its highest forces!” 

That is pacificatory and hopeful. 

It is plain, after reading this. historic 
address, that the Emperor of Russia has 
taken his stand on the side of progress. 
Henceforth he is committed to the policy 
of co-operating with the forces that have 
proved irresistible in all America and in 
practically all of Europe. Having called 
into being a Russian House of Repre- 
sentatives, he pledges himself to its 
preservation. And the most casual sur- 
vey of history will persuade any one that 
this body will proceed continuously along 
the road which will enlarge its powers. 
Even the efforts that will be made to de- 
stroy it will only increase its force. 


a 
Will Education Do It? 


Tue Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-uni- 
versity president, ex-Ambassador, author 
of “The Conflict of Science with The- 
ology in Christendom,” in an interesting 
address on “Education and Democracy,” 
delivered: to the faculty and students 
of Cornell University the other day, 
made the prediction that America may 
yet be saved from the fate that has over- 
taken nearly all republics hitherto. The 
means of salvation he discovers in a bet- 
ter education of the people. 

For more than a hundred years we 
have been trying two very interesting 
experiments. - We have entrusted the 
work of creating and developing a great 
federal nation to the common people, and 
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we have been developing a great system 
of popular education to help the common 
people to know what they are about. 

Most Americans believe that both of 
these experiments have been reasonably 
successful. They suppose that we have 
demonstrated the practicality of demo- 
cratic politics working thru’ republican 
institutions. They take it for granted 
that our common schools prepare the 
young American to play his part wisely 
as a voting and office holding citizen. 

Yet here comes Dr. White with an in- 
timation that the republic stands in need 
of salvation, and that, in order to save 
it, we must make some change for the 
better in our popular education. 

We are sincerely glad that Dr. White 
has seen that republican institutions in 
these United States are in danger. THE 
INDEPENDENT made this discovery a 
good while ago, and it has been trying 
to awaken the American people to a 
realization of their situation and of their 
duty. We are glad to welcome all re- 
cruits to the good company of those who 
still believe that republican institutions 
are a priceless possession, and at the 
same time have sense enough to under- 
stand the full meaning of the good old 
axiom, that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. 

The power that threatens republican 


institutions in the United States is Mam- ~ 


mon. A good book told us long ago that 
the love of money is the root of all evil. 
The history of the American people has 
been a remarkable verification of this 
generalization. The love of money pre- 
vailed in the Constitutional Convention 
against those far seeing statesmen, like 
Jefferson, who wanted to _ prohibit 
slavery. The love of money impelled our 
Southern citizens to try to extend the 
area of slave labor, and it. thereby pre- 
cipitated the Civil War. The love of 
money led the Northern manufacturers 
to enlarge a policy of protection that was 
intended only to shield infant industries 
temporarily from a destructive foreign 
competition into.a system of privilege, 
log. rolling and greed, which has de- 
bauched our politics and undermined our 
national morality. The love of money 
has tempted the organizers of corporate 
industry to obtain by bribery many un- 
just privileges and to shield themselves 


‘instruction in the public schools. 
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from a just control by the courts, while 
they have built up vast monopolies that 
thrive by extortion. The love of money 
has created in this country a money 
power, which seeks to substitute the rule 
of a plutocratic oligarchy for the repub- 
lican form of government that our fore- 
fathers established. 

Yet all this while the common schools 
have been educating the people. They 
have taught American children the 
Declaration of Independence, the history 
of the struggle for liberty, and that of 
the war for the preservation of the 
Union. It is not because American 
youth have not been indoctrinated with 
ideals of liberty and good citizenship 
that they have grown up to be givers of 
bribes and sellers of votes. Their loyalty 
to high ideals has been impaired by 
the subtle influence of that materialism 
which pervades our American life. They 
have been caught in the struggle for dol- 
lars, and have forgotten the things that 
are worth more than money. 

So, when Dr. White expects that a 
better education will save the republic, 
we find ourselves asking him what kind 
of education he means. It must be one, 
he says, that will lift the people above 
buffoonery, party cries, wiles and chican- 
ery. Above all, it must “develop in the 
majority of the people sobriety of judg- 
ment which will be above all bribes, 
trickery and hysterics.” 

This is excellent as far as it goes. So, 
too, is Dr. White’s further insistence 
upon something which he calls reigove 

or 
by this term he does not mean any de- 
nominational teaching. He means that 
inspiration and uplifting which is im- 
parted by the noblest writings of the 
sacred books. All great and worthy 
minds in all generations have paid their 
tribute to this influence, and Dr. White 
is entirely right in assuming that no peo- 
ple can fulfil a high destiny which does 
not pay regard to this element in the edu- 
cation of its youth. 

Yet when we have acknowledged the 
reasonableness and the excellence of all 
these suggestions, we have but exposed 
the inadequacy of Dr. White’s prescrip- 
tion. Because in none of these things 
has our American education failed. The 
public school has been supplemented by 
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a training in the home, in the church 
and in the Sunday school, which a vast 
majority of Americans have enjoyed. 
Dr. White, in telling us what American 
education must be in order to save the 
republic, is but describing what Amer- 
ican education on the whole has been. 
Why, then, is the republic in danger? 
Why, then, must the republic be saved? 

We will tell Dr. White. Something 
besides education is necessary. We must 
re-establish that approximate economic 
equality which, all human experience has 
shown, is quite as necessary as political 
equality, and equality before the law, and 
quite as necessary as education for the 
maintenance of a republic. We must 
abolish those privileges—unjust, im- 
moral, un-American—which have created 
our arrogant, un-American, plutocratic 
oligarchs. So long as we maintain these 
privileges we shall create men whose god 
is money. So long as we create Mam- 
mon worshippers we shall have a nation 
of bribe givers, gift takers, tricksters, 
vote sellers, gullibles and buffoons. 

When besides education we have the 
square deal the danger that threatens the 
republic will be safely passed. 


2 
Earthquake Cures 


NaTuRE, even in’ her most grievous 
moods, always has unexpected compen- 
sations. ‘Very probably one of the most 
interesting features in the recent reports 
from the scene of the earthquake has 
been the announcement of the cure of a 
number of a people who were suffering 
from supposedly incurable ailments. 
The shock of the earthquake itself and 
the subsequent terror from fire has 
proved sufficient to arouse dormant en- 
ergies and people have been able to walk 
and to talk who have been afflicted with 
incapacity in either or both of these 
senses for many years. In one case that 
has been reported in some detail, the 
paralytic had been absolutely bedridden 
for over fifteen years, yet has been able 
to walk perfectly since the earthquake 
and to take part in helping others, so 
that he is quite rejoiced over the change 
in life that the otherwise sad misfortune 
has brought to him. 

Some time ago it was announced that 
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one curiously interesting result of the 
earthquake and the subsequent hardships 
was the celebration of a number of mar- 
riages that otherwise were not to have 
taken place for a considerable period. 
The mutism that was thus overcome was 
of.a very different order from the total 
inability to talk, which was cured in sev- 
eral cases by the shock and mental fright, 
yet was not entirely unrelated to it. 
Such cures are always a subject for sur- 
prise and comment, and yet are not at all 
rare in the medical history of humanity. 
As long ago as Herodotus’s time there 
was a story of a young Persian prince 
who had lost his ability to talk entirely, 
and for many years had been absolutely 
mute, yet who on seeing his father about 
to be murdered in his palace by invaders 
regained his voice sufficiently and cried 
out at once to warn him and to halt the 
murderers. 

With regard to the cure of paralytics 
emotional shocks are frequently of great 
therapeutic importance, and especially 
whenever the paralysis is of functional 
and ‘not organic origin. If a man is 
paralyzed because the brain centers that 
rule over co-ordination of motion ate 
affected by a blood clot or some other 
result of a recent apoplexy, no shock to 
the nervous system however severe will 
bring about recovery. If, however, the 
paralysis is due to lack of control over 
the nervous system such as sometimes 
develops in the course of hysteria, or—to 
use a less objectionable term because of 
the bad odor into which that word has 
come—in the course of a neurosis, then 
a shock may prove eminently curative, 
and may indeed be the only agent that 
will ever enable the patient to regain 
control of the rather complex mechanism 
by which locomotion is accomplished. 
Not infrequently sufferers of this kind 
are so influenced by the occurrence of 
a fire that they are not only able to walk 
immediately, tho immediately before it 
they are quite bedridden, but are able 
also to give important aid in rescue work 


‘of various kinds requiring the exercise 


of considerable strength and agility. The 
emotional strain that causes the cure 
need not necessarily be of the nature of 
a fright. An intense religious feeling or 
devotional emotion may bring about such 
a reassumption of nervous control. Some 
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of the cures that are supposed to be mirac- 
ulous are really of this nature. 

Occasionally such a relief from par- 
alytic symptoms occurs also in persons 
whose ailment originally was of the na- 
ture of a serious pathological lesion. A 
patient, for instance, may suffer from 
hemorrhage into the brain that causes 
such complete loss of nervous control as 
to make it impossible for the sufferer to 
walk. He may become accustomed to 
lying in bed, and in spite of the fact that 
there is a gradual restoration of the 
nervous system, may not be able to 
awaken sufficient courage to attempt to 
get up and resume his ordinary life. 
Nearly always, when there is an organic 
lesion of the nervous system, certain hys- 
terical or neurotic symptoms are noted 
in connection with it, because of the emo- 
tional state which develops. Sometimes, 
then, such patients, tho capable of move- 
ment, have not actually moved, and think 
themselves absolutely paralyzed. <A 
severe emotional shock would, in these 
cases, have just the same effect as on 
patients whose paralysis was originally 
only of functional origin. In a word, the 
analysis of such cases requires very care- 
ful individuation and special attention 
must be paid to the symptoms of the 
patient. 

Of course, not a few of these cases of 


supposed cure of serious conditions due. 


to emotional shock relapse before very 
long. Many of them are an illustration 
of the power that the human will has 
even over a diseased organism that will 
enable it, under stress of circumstances, 
to overcome even serious pathological 
conditions. Most of these will give out 
before very long, and when they do so 
will collapse completely and rather sud- 
denly, because their store of vitality has 
been so absolutely exhausted by their 
almost superhuman efforts to accomplish 
the immediate purpose. On:-the other 
hand, not a few of the patients so cured 
will remain in good health for the rest 
of life, or at least until some harassing 
mental strain, long continued and grad- 
ually cumulative, finally steals away from 
them again the control of their nervous 
systems. 

While these cases then are not so 


curious or rare as some of the omg od 
ey 


reports would seem to make them, 


serve to bring home very forcibly the in- 
fluence of the mental conditions over 
many of the bodily functions. Perhaps 
in nothing more than with regard to 
human health is it true that people go 
out and borrow trouble. They fear the 
occurrence of certain symptoms so much 
that by their very perturbation they actu- 
ally invite the development of them. 
On the other hand, deliberate neglect of 
many bothersome bodily feelings causes 
them to disappear. At any given 
moment there comes streaming into the 
human consciousness a whole boiler fac- 
tory of sensations which we have learned 
to neglect. If any person at any time 
thinks of a particular portion of the body 
immediately a special sensation will be 
felt in that part, usually of a more or 
less unpleasant nature. It is easy by 
concentration of attention so to exag- 
gerate this as to make it a source of 
serious annoyance or even of pain. This 
morbid exaggeration of attention may go 
to such an extent as to cause inhibition 
of function. It is this that is overcome 
absolutely and at once by the fright or 
sudden emotional strain which thus be- 
comes curative. There is a lesson in it 
all which he who runs may plainly read ; 
and it was never more needed than by 
our over introspective generation which 
pays entirely too much attention to its 
passing feelings. A goodly proportion 
of the ills men and women think they 
have to bear might be thrown off if they 
could only forget themselves and their 
intense preoccupation in their feelings, as 
is the case when, in a moment of intense 
emotional excitement, their normal selves 
resume sway. 


J 
Prosecutions for Heresy 


THE court which tried Dr. Crapsey 
has given sentence that he be suspended 
from the funetions of a minister of the 
Church. This is no more than was to be 
expected. 

In his argument for the prosecution 


_against Dr. Crapsey, Judge Stiness said 


that the question at issue was not whether 
the teaching of Dr. Crapsey was true 
or false, but whether it was what the 
Church required him to teach. 

This is a very serious statement, and 
we see that it is controverted by the lead- 
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ing Episcopal journal of this country, 
altho we think most-of the others would 
accept it. Is it true that in the Epis- 
copal Church, or other Churches, the 
question on a trial for heresy is not 
whether a doctrine promulgated, such as 
the virgin birth, or the resurrection of 
the body, is true, but whether it agrees 
with the formularies of the Church? 

It is very easy to show that in any 
such trial it ought to be a perfect de- 
fense that the teaching complained of is 
true; for the truth ought to be the only 
thing sought, as for hid treasure, but 
unfortunately the fact is otherwise. For 
this is a court, not a seminar, nor a 
laboratory, nor any sort of investigation 
of searchers after truth, but a trial for 
heresy, a court, the last thing that ought 
to exist in the Church; and the purpose 
is not to seek the breadth of the possible 
Christian faith, but to discover whether 
the view held by the man on trial is such 
as can be allowed in this particular frac- 
tion of the Church Universal? And how 
is this to be settled? Not by discover- 
ing how broad the Universal Church 
may be, much less what the truth may 
be, but what are the limitations which 
the men who composed the written con- 
stitution of the denomination have put 
on the range of its faith. 

That is the reason why a denomina- 
tion has creeds. To be- sure, such a 
creed is an impertinence, but sects have 
them. . They have them for no other 
purpose than to limit the range of belief. 
It is not truth; it is not even the Scrip- 
tures that are to be the test, but the 
particular interpretation of the Scriptures, 
or the particular view of truth which 
the denomination has held. The Creed 
is formulated and promulgated on pur- 
pose to be used in such a case as this. 
Otherwise it would not be necessary to 
add anything to the Bible. 

The Presbyterian Church, for exam- 
ple, has a Book of Discipline, adopted in 
1885. Dr. Elijah R. Craven was chair- 
man of the committee that devised it. 


He fully believed that a Church trial - 


should be solely on the Bible, and not 
on Creeds, but he could not control the 
methodof trials in his Church “for heresy 
and schism,” which must be based on the 
failure of a minister to keep the oath he 
made at his ordination, which was the 
affirmative answer to the question: 
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““Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures ?” 

It is not the Bible, nor the truth, which 
the candidate gives his sincere adhesion 
to, but the interpretation of it as found 
in the Confession of Faith. It is on that 
that a Presbyterian minister charged 
with heresy must be tried, no matter 
what Dr. Craven may have believed. 
Indeed, we have sometimes suspected 
him with being half a heretic himself. 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church the 
accused heretic is equally hedged about, 
not by the truth, nor the Scriptures, but 
the formularies of men. At his baptism 
he accepted the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. _ At his ordination he promised 
to give “faithful diligence” “to minister 
the doctrine” “as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same”; and _ he is required, at 
every Sabbath’ service, to repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed, as his statement of be- 
lief. This is his pledge; on this he is 
tried if faithless. If he were to be tried 
on his adhesion to the truth, or to the 
Bible, there would be no need of a fixed 
creed, the purpose of which is to exclude 
those who do not hold it, and thus to 
secure uniformity and permanence of 
belief. 

We admit that this ought not so to be; 
that there ought not to be creeds and 
tests, and that the free search of truth is 
the ideal- But few Churches. have 
reached that ideal, and those that have 
should guard their privilege. 

& 


Carl Schurz was one of the 
brave derelicts of the stormy 
revolution of 1848 that were 
cast upon our shores. He had tried, and 
failed, to establish a free republican gov- 
ernment in Prussia, and with General 
Sigel and other soldiers he fled to this 
country. Never did a man more com- 
pletely assimilate himself with the new 
but congenial institutions of his adopted 
country. He learned the English lan- 
guage so that he possessed its idioms 
and its intonations as one born among 
us. He volunteered in our Civil War 
and obtained distinction as a_ soldier. 
After the War he was called in the coun- 
cils of the President, both as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and was Senator of 
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the United States. But he was always 
independent and always looking for the 
highest interests of his adopted country. 
He was a great power in the successful 
movement for civil service reform, and 
did much to organize the new system. 
As editor of the New York Evening Post 
he was still critical, but always patriotic 
and unselfish. He fully believed, at least 
until his later days, that the people, well 
instructed, could always be trusted to do 
right; and they did right in the acquisi- 
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tion of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
from Spain, and the attempt to create 
freer institutions in the Philippines, 
where Mr. Schurz was utterly against 
our policy, believing it selfish and un- 
just. He was a brave, honest, eloquent 
and noble man, one of the noblest of our 
adopted citizens, and worthy of com- 
parison with the best of our best men of 
native birth. Why be jealous of immi- 
grants? 
as 


: One serious criti- 
Th an . ri 
© President and cism of the Presi- 


oe, San dent as to public 


policy, and one unimportant personal 
matter, were brought to the public in the 
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statement: written by ex-Senator Chand- 
ler, and read by Senator Tillman to the 
Senate. They charged that the President 
had not shown good faith with the Demo- 
cratic Senators, whose help he had 
sought, to secure the adoption of a nar- 
row review by the courts of decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to rates; and that, when he had secured 
their adhesion, he went back on them and 
gave his approval to the broad review. 
On this charge of bad faith the Presi- 
dent is naturally sensitive. His letter to 
Senator Allison utterly denies it, and 
should be satisfactory. It is a question 
on which he should have the benefit of 
his belief and that of other first class 
lawyers that the right of review has not 
been widened. The only trouble about it 
is that the Senators who were favoring 
the side of the railroads seem to be sat- 
isfied. The other matter is the personal 
one. Senator Tillman, reading from 
Senator Chandler’s statement, declared 
that, in seeking the support of the Demo- 
crats, the President said that Senators 
Knox, Spooner and Foraker’ were trying 
to defeat or injure the bill by ingenious 
constitutional arguments. Senator Lodge, 
who holds it his special duty to defend 
the President, regarded this as a most 
damaging assertion; and after telephon- 
ing to the White House he reported to 


- the Senate that the President had char- 


acterized the statement as “a deliberate 
and unqualified falsehood” ; and now Mr. 
Chandler repeats that it was true. This 
seems to be a case in which the Presi- 
dent is injured by his too officious friend. 
We take it to be probable that the Presi- 
dent had expressed some form of dissat- 
isfaction to Mr. Chandler as to the course 
of certain Republican Senators. He 
talks with a great many people, and he 
talks very freely. He could not believe 
that he had used the indiscreet language 
credited to him, and he denied it with 
heat. Then Senator Lodge, who ought 
to have reported the denial in more diplo- 
matic terms, as a misapprehension, or 
misunderstanding, blurted it out in its 
most offensive way, as the President in 
his first heat uttered it. It is a small 
matter, purely personal, but it may make 
trouble, as it affects personal honor; but 
the indiscretion ‘is as much that of Sen- 
ator Lodge as of the hasty* President. 
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Our authorityein Pa- 
nama has received a 
very considerable ex- 
tension by the announcement: by Secre- 
tary Taft that the Government of the 
United States would regard an insurrec- 
tion in any part of the Republic of Pa- 
nama as so endangering the interests of 
the United States in the Canal Zone as 
to warrant our intervention to suppress 
it, and that a request by the President 
of Panama would be the best evidence 
that such intervention was warranted. 
This means practically that President 
Amador will be kept in power by the 
arms of the United States, for it is quite 
apparent that he would be defeated in a 
fair election and it is almost equally 
certain that he and his party would not 
give up their present position of power 
_and profit without a struggle. The Con- 
servatives are and always have been in 
a minority in Panama, and they can only 
keep in power by fraud and force. 
There is excellent evidence that the first 
method is being used and the second be- 
ing prepared’ for. It is reported from 
many places that the Liberals are being 
prevented from registering for the elec- 
tions of June and July, and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is using his almost 
unlimited power of removal and appoint- 
ment of local officials to secure the count- 
ing in of the Conservatives. Mr. George 
W. Jimenez, formerly of the New York 
police, who has been employed by the Pa- 
naman Government in the organization 
of the police force of the Republic, states 
that explicit instructions have been given 
to the police to prevent the Liberals from 
voting. The difficulty of the position as- 
sumed by Secretary Taft is that he either 
goes too far or not far enough. He has 
stated that he will prevent the opposition 
party from resorting to the customary 
method of contesting elections in South 
and Central America—that is, an insur- 
rection—but he has given no assurance 
that he will intervene to prevent the 
party in power from resorting to the 
equally customary methods of maintain- 
ing its position by official coercion. He 
should in fairness exert his influence 
over President Amador, an influence 
which so far has had no visible limita- 
tions, to insure a fair and peaceable elec- 
tion in the Notth American sense of the 
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term, even tho it should result in the 
selection of a President who is less 
tractable than the present incumbent. 
& 

There is now pending be- 
fore the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment in 
New York the application of a telephone 
company for a franchise in order that it 
may compete with the existing company, 
which conducts the largest municipal 
telephone service in the world. In our 
opinion, the desired franchise should not 
be, granted. The telephone business in a 
city is a natural monopoly. In such a 
field the competition of two or more com- 
panies, with the attending duplication of 
plant and organization, causes economic 
waste that should be avoided. Duplica- 
tion of service is a nuisance to the busi- 
ness men of a city. The cost of tele- 
phonic communication is increased by it 
so long as two distinct plants are in use. 
The present service in New York is very 
good, and the tendency of rates has been 
downward for some time past. At the 
time of the thoro investigation made by 
the Merchants’ Association (which was 
followed by a voluntary reduction of 
rates), the company definitely committed 
itself to the policy of regulating its 
charges by a limitation of its net earn- 
ings and of submitting to a supervision 
of its accounts by public authority. It 
is possible to regulate rates by legisla- 
tion whenever the people are convinced 
that discipline of this character is needed. 


ot 


Chancellor Day, of Syracuse 
University, has published a 
savage invective against the 
President for his action on Mr. Gar- 
field’s report as to the Standard Oil. He 
charges the President with “monstrous 
abuse of justice,” nothing less than “an- 
archy,” for which perhaps he should be 
impeached. This is an amazing out- 
break, which those who know are. ready 
to explain from the fact that Syracuse 
University has been receiving large gifts 
from its trustees who are high in the 
management of the Standard Oil inter- 
ests. What is the Chancellor’s com- 
plaint? He says: 

“It means anarchy if judges are to be set 
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aside and their verdict is held up for criticism 
by the President.” 
But judges have not been set aside and 
their verdict is not held up for criticism. 
Indeed, the matter is not yet before the 
courts. He says: 

“Mr. Garfield’s report is not a verdict. 
The act of the President in naming a business 
and its officers in a proclamation, and thereby 
judging their cause by a brand of infamy or 
guilt upon an ex-parte statement is a mon- 
strous abuse of justice.” 
Nonsense. Of course, Mr. Garfield’s 
report was not a verdict. His investiga- 
tion was by order of Congress, not of the 
_ President. When received, it was the 
President’s duty to give it to Congress, 
with his advice. There is no anarchy or 
abuse of justice in doing what Congress 
ordered and the Constitution requires. 
He charges the President’ with “inter- 
ference with the co-ordinate legislative 
branch of the Government,” and cries out 
that here is an “issue between representa- 
tive government and autocratic govern- 
ment.” This is more nonsense. Con- 
gress may be trusted to be jealous of any 
interference. What did the Senate do 
when it suspected the President of 
trenching on its authority in the Domin- 
ican matter? The President is a co- 
ordinate legislative officer. He is di- 
rected to .advise Congress. All laws 
must be submitted for his approval. He 
may give all the advice he pleases and 
use all his influence. Chancellor Day has 
simply gone wild. Bishop McCabe says 
—and we cannot deny it—that his action 
is “violent, unjust and silly.” 


& 


It has been published 
about the country that the 
Springfield, O., lynchers 
were let off with a dollar fine. This is 
not quite a fair statement, altho some 
were let off easier than that. Two years 
ago there was a lynching, and there was 
no special punishment, and the result 
was that certain vicious elements were 
waiting for another chance. This came 
when a disreputable negro shot a brake- 
man. The first night the mob was led 
by determined men, and their actions 
proved that they were working on some 
well defined plan of vengeance against 
the more vicious elements. The second 
night was filled with as wild scenes as 
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the first, but the mob was composed of 
a different element. It was made up 
largely of young boys, “toughs,” of 
whom Springfield has more than her 
share. The second night the attack was 
made on good and bad alike, in different 
parts of the city, wherever there was any 
considerable number of colored families. 
It was then that the first arrests were 
made of twenty-seven men and boys. 
These were put on trial in police court 
next morning. The police judge, whose 
leniency in dealing with criminals is 
thought by many to be the indirect cause 
of the reign of anarchy, was appealed to 
by the Mayor and the chief of police and 
other officials to make an example of 
these captured lawbreakers. Three men 
were convicted of carrying concealed 
weapons and were fined the limit, $200 
and costs. Nine pleaded guilty to the 
charge of disorderly conduct, and were 
fined each $50 and costs. The remain- 
ing thirteen were all, with one exception, 
mere boys. It was proved that these 
boys were with the rioters on the second 
night, but only eight of them were con- 
victed of complicity in any acts of vio- 
lence; the other five were acquitted. It 
was these boys who were fined one dollar 
each and the fine was rentitted. We be- 
lieve this was a weak leniency. But the 
final chapter is not written. The grand 
jury, now in session, has made a partial 
report, and as a result of this report five 
of the real leaders of the riots are lodged 
in jail. These, with others that will sure- 
ly be indicted, will be tried, and the law- 
abiding element in the city feel that such 
a lesson will be taught the disturbers of 
the peace that the recent deplorable 
scenes will become impossible in the fu- 
ture. A strong and influential Citizens’ 
League has been organized, and is now 
working, planning and paying for just 
such a consummation of the matter. 


se 


The vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States can 
be divided religiously into’ two 


Coming 
Together 


parts, of whom about sixty-five million, 


more or less, are nominal Protestants, 
and fifteen million, more or less, are 
called Catholics. The Protestant de- 
nominations have of late been coming 
into a closer unity ; can a union of Prot- 











estants and Catholics be expected? The 
rector of St. John’s Catholic Church, in 
Altoona, Pa., says, in a printed sermon, 
that he believes it can be achieved in this 
century. He declares that already Prot- 
estants have mostly ceased to antagonize 
Catholics, and are dropping the militant 
elements in their creeds. He speaks of 
the co-operation of Catholics and non- 
Catholics in temperance, sound politics 
and charitable and civic work; in the 
cordial invitation extended from time to 
time by the heads of various Protestant 
educational institutions to representa- 
tive Catholic clergymen to explain some 
points of Catholic doctrine. He tells 
Catholics that there is very little use 
nowadays in bombarding Luther, Calvin 
or Henry VIII. It does no good and 
plenty of harm; that what is wanted is 
good example, first of all; less boasting 
of Catholics’ past achievements, and 
more proof of the present power of the 
faith that is in them; candor in the dis- 
cussion of historical questions; fairness 
and courtesy in controversy, especially 
in speaking of the “Protestant” Bible, 
which “as a book teaching heresy” be- 
longs to the past. This is a kind of ad- 
vice whose spirit we would equally com- 
mend to Protestants. We need fewer 
hammerers of heretics and more welders 


of Christians. 
& 


The ten million dollars which Mr. 
Rockefeller has given for carrying on 
the work of the Ogden Educational 
Board will not be “tainted money” long. 
The work of the Board thus far has been 
in the South, and has been carried on 
at the cost of a million dollars given by 
Mr. Rockefeller. Of this new ten million 
gift only the interest is to be used to ad- 
vance education, and it will go to the 
North as well as the South as needed. 
The purpose seems to be to make this 
Board a sort of educational clearing 
house for the country. It will have to 
expend about the same amount a year 
as is now expended by the American 
Missionary Association. 

& 

We do not propose to investigate too 
closely the reasons why the Mormon 
Church, or its rulers, has deposed two 
fugitive polygamous apostles and elected 
three monogamists to fill vacancies in the 
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board. It may be that they would not 
have done this if Senator Smoot were 
not in danger of losing his seat after a 
prolonged investigation, the point of 
which is to show that the Church is in- 
sincere in its condemnation of polygamy. 
We think it very likely that interest has 
something to do with this expression of 
virtue, but we remember that hope and 
fear, rewards and punishments have al- 
ways had their part in divine and human 
governments. So we accept the thing 
done, recognize it as good, believe that it 
is a step in a reformation that cannot go 
backward, and put the best construction 
on it. 
Sd 

That is a most beautiful proposal for 
reduction of armaments which the Brit- 
ish House of Commons said the other 
day should be referred to the coming 
Hague Conference. Is it too much to 
hope that something may then be done? 
Is it more Utopian than a court of arbi- 
tration was when the first session at The 
Hague was held? A certain disagree- 
able fact is that all the so-called “Chris- 
tian” Governments of Europe will . be 
very slow to act, while it is the interna- 
tional Socialists and their allied advanced 
Liberals that can be depended on to urge 
the policy. Where does true Christianity 
lie? 


& 

The New York Presbytery has dared 
to take the ban off from Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and has voted to allow 
its thedlogical students to attend that 
seminary. They did it anyway, and it is 
just as well to allow it. But since the 
condemnation of Professor Briggs, by the 
General Assembly, and the withdrawal 
of the seminary from the control of the 
Assembly, Presbyterian students have 
not had the liberty to expect aid if they 
went to Union. 


& 

The charge that slavery is still main- 
tained in Portuguese Africa, about Ben- 
guela and Loanda, should be closely in- 
vestigated by the neighboring British 
authorities. The statements made by 
Henry W. Nevinson, as the result of his 
own observations, are definite, abundant 
and terrible. Even America has some re- 
sponsibility in the case, for some of these 
slaves are carried in vessels to the neigh- 
boring islands. 










The Mutual’s English Business 


Ir is evident that the British public is 
inclined to skepticism in regard to Amer- 
ican insurance matters. This fact is em- 
phasized by very recent happenings in 
London in which the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of this city, is vitally 
interested. Incidentally, it may be stated 
that the Mutual has done, in the past, a 
very considerable English business. The 
company was formerly represented and 
managed in London by D. C. Haldeman. 
The developments regarding the man- 
agement of the Mutual and the expen- 
ditures of Andrew C. Fields and certain 
other extravagances and gross abuses 
created a feeling of distrust on the part 
of the English policyholders in the Mu- 
tual, which has not been allayed by the 
present reform management. The result 
has been the withdrawal of Mr. Halde- 
man as London manager, and of his 


affiliation with the North British and 


Mercantile Insurance Company, of Lon- 
don, which company now seeks to take 
over the Mutual’s English business. 
Cables to The New York Times indicate 
that the so called process of “twisting” 
is meeting with much success and there 
appears to be a considerable number of 
persons now holding policies with the 
Mutual who are now and will be eager 


to avail themselves of the North British - 


and Mercantile Insurance. Company’s 
offer to reinsure them. The text of the 
circular issued under the inspiration of 
Mr. Haldeman, as printed in the Times 
(New York) is given below: 

“Each policyholder is to surrender his policy 
in the Mutual to the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, and in exchange, 
upon payment of the same premium as pro- 
vided in his Mutual policy, is to receive with- 
out. medical examination and free of all ex- 
pense, a policy on the same lines as his Mutual 
policy, but with the usual liberal privileges and 
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conditions relating to the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company’s policy, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of policyholders as- — 
sent at once to this arrangement, so as to 
avoid selection against the office. 

“Under participating policies issued since 
1898, with Bfteen or twenty years’ distribution 


periods, the North British and Mercantile In- 


surance Company will provide assurance of the 
same amount as at present and for the same 
premium, with immediate participation in prof- 
its, under the following tables: 

“Ordinary whole life premiums during life; 
ordinary whole life premiums limited to twenty 
payments, if there are five or more still to pay; 
endowment assurances for ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, and thirty years. 

“In other classes and under all ten year dis- 
tribution policies, in order to give full face 
value from the commencement, it will be neces- 
sary to defer participation in the profits for an 
equivalent period, unless the policyholder pre- 
fers to pay a slightly increased premium carry- 
ing immediate participation. 

“Regarding any policies not embraced in the 
above or those which have no surrender value, 
a fair and liberal proposal will be made.” 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
thru Harrison Hogge, its new London 
manager, has issued a circular letter 
warning its policyholders against “the 
folly of allowing themselves to be car- 
ried away by the specious offer” of the 
English company.: 


st 


THE present administration of the Mu- 
tual Life has decided upon the reduction 
of its maximum line on any one life to 
$250,000. Prior to the reform move- 
ment now in progress in the Mutual the 
company had no policy limit, contracts 
for $1,000,000 having been granted to 
George W. Vanderbilt and some others. 


WE very much regret the mistake 
made last week in the spelling of the 
word “Central” in the note regarding the 
American Central Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, of which George T. Cram is 
president. 





The following tableshows the total losses at San Francisco in relation to capital, surplus, 











etc., < various companies, according to figures submitted to the Insurance Department of New 
York State: 


(x) (2) (3) (4) 
Capital Net Surplus Surplusto Estimated Net 


Name of Company. oie on on Policyholders _ Loss in Cali- 
| FE! Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, fornia Conflag- 
1905. 1905. 1905. rations. 


ss | York State Joint Stock Fire and Fire-Marine $ 
nsurance Companies ..... oe cecsccccesescvcces 19,550,000 $50,141,946. 69,691,946. 8,944, 
Joint Stock Fire and Fire-Marine Insurance Compan- 46-44 $69,691,946.44 $18,944,000 





SOD, CeO, IN din haa:ic 00-0-0s'ennse bik cgvtnese 40,602,875  61,734,221.08 102,337,096.08 ,82 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of other States.. .......... 386,619.64 337,096.08 ci 
Foreign Fire Insurance Companies—U, S. Branches.... *22,193,12T  ....eeeeeeeee 136,125,436.26 49,670,096 

cctv ne kine eeceneivninkedewedivideles $82,345,996 $112,262,787.16 $208,541,098.42 $113,441,595 


¢ U. S. surplus to policyholders, 


*U. S, Capital under Section 27, Insurance Law. 
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Railway Earnings 


RAILROAD gross earnings for April 
show an increase of a little more than 
II per cent., which may be compared 
with 9} per cent. in March, 254 per cent. 
in February, and 19 per cent. in January. 
Returns from a majority of the roads 
for the first four months of the present 
year confirm these monthly figures by 
indicating an increase of 16 per cent. for 
that period. All this is very favorable, 
as there were gains in each of these 
months last year, February excepted. It 
will be remembered that a long and un- 
broken series of monthly increases was 
interrupted in the early months of 1904, 
to be resumed in August of that year. 
Since that month there has been a suc- 
cession of gains (except in February, 
1905), and those of this year are unu- 
sually large. 


s 
Tin and Copper 


Since 1878, the price of tin has been 
multiplied by four. In that year sales 


were made at £524 per ton in London, 
where the price rose on Monday last to 
£215. Since 1899, the price has not fall- 
en below £100 in that market, which 
governs the markets of the world for this 


metal. Supply increases slowly, and the 
cost of production has been growing. 
The high price should cause a thoro in- 
vestigation concerning the tin deposits of 
Alaska. Tin was found there some years 
ago, and up to the present time about 
400 tons have been produced. A vessel 
carrying supplies for men engaged in the 
work near Cape York sailed from Seat- 
tle last week. Miners returning to Cali- 
fornia last year asserted that abundant 
deposits had been discovered not far 
from Bering Strait. 

Copper in the New York market is 
now nearly 19 cents a pound. Since ten 
years ago the world’s output has been 
more than doubled. But while the aver- 
age price for 1895 in London was £51, 
it rose to £69 in 1905, and the metal was 
quoted in that market on Monday last 
at £87. We produce in the United States 
more than half of the world’s supply 
and export nearly two-thirds of our out- 
put. There is evidence that demand for 
consumption has not recently been met 
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by the increase of supply, but the high 
price should bring into the market mines 
in which the cost of production is much 
above the average. The demand is due 
mainly, of course, to the constantly 
growing use of copper in connection with 
the production and utilization of electric 
power and for the transmission of mes- 
sages. 
as 

....Net earnings of the Steel Corpo- 
ration for the quarter ending on March 
31 were $36,634,490, or $13,600,000 in 
excess of the earnings of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1905. 

....Five minutes after the opening of 
the new Night and Day Bank at Forty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue the de- 
posits exceeded $500,000. At the end of 
the first twenty-four hours they were 
more than $1,000,000. 

....Control of all the electric trac- 
tion, power and light companies in the 
lower Willamette Valley of Oregon 
(Portland included) has been purchased 
by a syndicate of New York capitalists, 
the sum involved being about $30,000,- 
000. 

....April’s output of pig iron was 
2,073,645 tons. March, with 2,165,632, 
still holds the record. In October last 
the output for the first time exceeded 
2,000,000 tons, and in only one month 
(February) since has it fallen below that 
quantity. 


....-Mr. Bell, a British Commercial 
Agent, in a recent report to the Foreign 
Office in London upon trade in this 
country, says there are no signs at pres- 
ent of a decrease of the great activity 
which prevailed during 1905. On the 
contrary, he adds, there is every indica- 
tion that “the present year [1906] will 
be quite as prosperous as the past, or 
more so.” 

a ; 

....Dividends announced : 

International Salt Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent., payable June Ist. 

International Silver Co. (first mortgage), 
coupon, payable June Ist. 

N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. R. (R., W. & O. Di- 
vision), 1%4 per cent., payable May 15th. 

Amer. Express Co. (semi-annual), $3 per 
share, payable July 2d. 
> ‘ Luis - Min, Co:, 1 per cent, payable July 
5th. 
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By AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 
= for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. @ For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


$ A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
| CORES ASEM SI, TELCO LLLE SS ANT ER RRR 
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THROUGH TRAINS 


CALIFORNIA 


Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Electric-lighted. Exclusively first-class. Less than three 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 5.15 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North- Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
Francisco, Los Angelesand Portland over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri river. 

ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything 

For booklets, maps, hotel lists 

and information about rates and 

Sleeping Car reservations, 

apply to 

P.Tarone now Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























ALLAN LINE (orm) to Livenroor COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST ——— AND TO RENT 


New Fast Turbine St s—No Vi 
VIRGINIAN, one 7, July 5, Aug. 2. TUNISIAN, June 
14, » July VICTORIAN, May 24, June. 21, i July 


wit, Sit dei 9. fee farses. | GREENWICH and BELLE HAVEN REAL ESTATE 


aiaeebeaten 

& A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. THOS. COOK & AL 
s0N, 301 Broadway, New York. "ALLAN & CO. sd 174 Jack- FOR S E AND TO RENT 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. Furnished and Unfurnished Houses for the season or 


Choice Acreage, Shore Residences, Farms and Building 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Plots. Call on 
Select class pence, fang | mental patients sonstves. THOMAS N. COOKE 
ears’ ox ence; late r} 
Middletown Ktate Hospital: visit before deeidé- | 125 Greenwich Avenue GREENWICH, CONN. 
ing. "SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Basten, Pa. Telephone, 480 Green 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to plan forthe summer. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly 
good company? You can find all of these 
in one place, on the shore of Cape Cod, 
fourteen miles below Plymouth. It is an 
established Christian summer colony for 
family life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attrac- 
tions, Only sixty miles from Boston. Run- 
ning spring water in every house. Over 

acres of meadow, grassy slopes and 
wooded upland. Two miles of superb, 
sandy beach, An ideal company of cot- 
tagers, There are lots for sale, cottages 
to rent, and board at $12 per week. It is 
a growing place. For further particulars 
address 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’l Mgr. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
623 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 








WARDROBE TRUNKS _ 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


AS PERMANENT RECORDS 
TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY CORRESPONDENCE _LICITED 
Send for IMustrated Handbook and Photographs of Work. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 

















Transformations 


Curious Results When Coffee 
Drinking is Abandoned. 





It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the -use of coffee as it ig for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend: to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum Food 
Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the morn- 
ing beverage, for when Postum is well boiled and 
served with cream, it is really better in point of 
flavor that most of the coffee served nowadays, 
and to the taste of the connoisseur it is like the 
flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the rea- 
son that the poison to the nerves has been dis- 
continued and in its place is taken a liquid that 
contains the most powerful elements of nourish- 
ment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“There’s a reason.” 


THE SEGRET! 


Why do some dairymen 
earn 20-or 30 per cent. 
yearly on their farms, 
while many of their neigh- 
bors have a bare pittance 
at the year’s end? 

Why do some dairies 
always test high, winter 
and summer, while neigh- 
boring herds are notori- 
ously low ? 

Why do some cattle 
always look healthy and 

_ sleek, while nearby herds 
m resemble the “scrub” 


=== a mee type? 
HARDER SILOS! 


They are the secret! They mark the difference 
between success and failure in the modern dairy. 
They mean healthy, satisfied cattle, rich milk, 
productive dairies. ‘‘ Uncle Sam's” daity experts 
will tell youso. Many large New York certified 
milk producers will confirm their testimony. 

Let us send you our free illustrated catalog. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 5, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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THE ELM OITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NOW IS ORDERING TIME 
FOR NURSERY STOCK 


Be sure and get our complete catalogue and write for special pateees before re gtacin your 
order. Extensive assortment of carefully wn stock of Fruit and tal Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Seecan Bay | and ins. 
Trees, etc., etc. Prompt attention to all correspondence. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Visitors always welcome at the Nursery a 


Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint... 


See that houseinthelowercorner? It’s an eight room cottage. 
it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for $9.60 
I made the paintto order—shipped without advance ea all 
5 the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
A time—gave my 8 year guarantee backed by a $50,000 bond. It was fresh 


Tam The O. L. Chase Made-To-Order Paint 
Paint Man 2 gals. free to try— 6 months time to all freight 





































——ee 60—2 

an, erate. Send me your name and address 
oy and I'll =] = what the 

paint your house will 
































Dogs can’t get a smell! 
Much less their nose in! 


Witt’s Garbage Cans 


and pails have a tight-fitting lid, that 
keeps in the smell and seeps out the dog 


Corrugated, 


that’s another word for ¢rzpf/e_strength. 
The adé/-steel Witt Garbage-Cans and 
Pails have their strength tripled along the 
lines of strain. That’s because they’re 
corrugated. Last for years. 


Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can, 8 sizes, No. 1: 153/x 
25in. No. 2: 18x26in. No. 8: 20% x25 in. Pails 2 
— — 7 gal., and look for ‘ Witt’s Can” stamped 
on the 


If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it, we'll pay for its return and 
promptly refund your money. 


Dealers sell Witt's Can the same way. 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, 0. 
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33 Years Selling Dircet 


' Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold 








in the world 


selling to the consumer getenrte. 
We make 200 styles a A ey 


styles of 
Canopy Top Surrey. Price com- catalog. 


he 


plete, 066.00, As good as sells for S25. ELKHART CARRIAGE & MANES BFS. C8., 


ELKHART, IND. 


“ag Hi as elie for $3. more. 











The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE “‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Retrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 














Wilson's Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing large rcomsin Churches 
and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; — 
from various kinds of wood 
sound proof and air tight ; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also 
with Blackboard surface, Fitted 
to new and old buildings Used 
in over 5,000 Churches and Public 
Buildings Mention THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York 








21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 





SECRET 

of the “tidy” appearance of 
hundreds of ee ae | lies 
in a pair of 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers buat now 
they're becoming as common 
in homes as ween ora curler 
—and as necessary. Olip ne 
beard and your boy’s , 
Wife trim the back of your 
when becomes woolly.” hardware stores for 
a Bee Running.’’ If they haven't them send to us. 


Send pedal 
COATES CLIPPER poomeen e. - Worcester, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS __ 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


A semi-annual Dividend of Three ($38.00) Dollars per 
Share has-been declared, payable in New York, July 2, 
1906, to the Shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 31, 1906; also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) 
Dollar per Share out of the earnings of the Company on its 
investments. JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 

New York, May 9, 1906. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. . 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. Coupons from 
these notes, by their terms payable on May 1, 1906, at the office of 
its Treasurer in the Vity of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at 
the office of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, or in 
Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears Building. 


WM. R. DRIVER. Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable June ist, 
1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company was declared 
on November 24, 1905, to stockholders of record May 15th, 
1906. Transfer books will close at three o’clock p. m., 
May 15th, and reopen June 2d. 
MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE ar THE INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER COMPA ar 
Meriden, Conn., y 20, 1906. 
Coupons No. 15, of the first mortgage we J of this com- 
pany, dated June ot, will be paid on and after that date on 
presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, No. 
128 Broadway, New York a 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY. 
27 William Street, New York. 
A dividend of one per cent. has been declared upon the 
outstandin | he ye stock of this Company, payable on 
July 5, 1 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 20, 1906. 
MYRA ‘B. MARTIN, Gecretary. 
New York, May 9, 1906. 




















JAYNE'’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH. BRINGER. 
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1875 a - 


THE MIDDLESEX | 


' Banking: Company 


sat 


— OF — 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatares aad First Mortgage 
Leaas upon Real Estate Sist YEAR 


AFTER 30 YEARS| 


Send for our a Beseage isouad 

Our splendid has developed out —~" his aot ex- 

jence. Our gz mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

msas will net you six per cent. and there is no better 
security on Responsibie agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - 


INSURANCE 
1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P.* MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - 
OLARENOE H. KELSEY, 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - - 








Lawrence, Kansas 








°c © ‘te © 2 - Kethe 
- Prest. Title Guarantee & Trust Oo. 
- Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 

ee means | for a limited terri 

met ed Te ecnetoee, 





HH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. » BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE. Secretary. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 


BINDERS © *14 thirteen copies of Tux 


Inperenpent will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








. troubling. 
| without being costly. Ask and we'll ex- 





-A Death Asset 
Should be 
a Life Comfort 


Life insurance is, properly, a death 
asset. If good, it’s comforting; if bad, it’s 
It can be the very ‘strongest 


plain. 
| The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
gobn Eatlock, Prestdent 


Quote THEZINDEPENDENT. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 





January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, . > 


LIABILITIES,. . ° 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated ‘in 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Nopr- iture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @SON, Gén. Agents 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


ftlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 


Making Less Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million. Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company. revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS SLDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


P oH N, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
jas t L. LI INGSTON. 84 Vice-Pres'’t 
@. Stanton Ficyd-Jones, Secretary 





